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Memorabilia 





THE 1950 number of Italian Studies is 

sadly remarkable for the notices which 
it contains of the recent death of three dis- 
tinguished women scholars and writers, all 
of them intimately connected with the study 
of Italian in this country. Dr. Saunders, 
née Violet M. Jeffery, for many years 
lecturer and then reader in Italian at Bed- 
ford College, London, was the author of 
studies of Italian pastoral drama, Boccaccio’s 
Corbaccio and Leopardi’s Canti. Mrs. John 
Evershed, née M. A. Orr, who died on 
25 October, 1949, published as long ago as 
1913 her standard work, ‘Dante and the 
Early Astronomers,’ of which Dr. Barbara 
Reynolds now contributes an appreciative 
retrospective review. Finally, Miss K. T. B. 
Butler, treasurer of the Society, one of the 
editors of the Review and until recently 
//— of Girton, died suddenly on 2 May, 
1950. 

It is only fitting that the main article of 
the number, the print of which was set up 
before she died, should be an assembly of 
the extensive collection of unpublished data 
concerning Giacomo Castelvetro which Miss 
Butler had amassed over many years from 
among the Harleian MSS., the papers in 
Trinity College library and _ elsewhere. 
Castelvetro’s months spent teaching Italian 
to the Fellows and undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge (1613-14), the fascinating series of 
entries made in his album amicorum between 
1598 and 1615 and his insistence on the 
proverb Insalata ben salata, poco aceto, 
buon’ oliata which has had a new lease of 
life in several English kitchens since Miss 
Butler first reminded us of it in Vol. II, 
No. 5, of Italian Studies, are snippets of 
information which make one regret the more 
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that she did not live to publish in book form 
the material which she had put together on 
Italians in England. 


The two remaining articles in the review 
are an appreciation of Petrarch’s life of 
Alexander the Great in his De Viris Illus- 
tribus, by George Cary, and a commemora- 
tion of the 1949 quincentenary of Lorenzo 
dei Medici’s birth, with special reference to 
the exhibitions held in the Palazzo Strozzi 
and the Biblioteca Laurenziana, written by 
Dr. Ady. 


In addition to Dr. Reynolds’ review of 
M. A. Orr’s ‘Dante and the Early 
Astronomers’ already mentioned, others are 
included of Professor Whitfield’s ‘ Dante 
and Virgil,’ of Professor Vincent’s ‘ Byron, 
Hobhouse and Foscolo ’ and of V. Pratolini’s 
“Cronache di poveri amanti.’ The issue is 
rounded off by Miss Speight’s most useful 
annual list of studies published in England 
on Italian subjects and by a brief account 
of the 1949 Italian Summer School held at 
Oxford. 


"THERE is one living writer from whom 

we hear far too seldom, and of whom 
we cannot make too much when he does 
speak—Mr. E. M. Forster. In The Listener 
of November 2nd he reviewed George 
Orwell’s posthumous book, ‘Shooting an 
Elephant and other Essays.’ Among the 
essays is a passionate plea for exact writing, 
and it was Mr. Forster’s summary of and 
comment on this that prompted us to look 
up Dean Church on Bishop Butler. The 
Dean was concerned with the conscience of 
the writer who slips into saying what is not 
the precise truth because it would mean 
some mental effort to say nothing less and 
nothing more than what that truth is. That 
this is hard work William James bore 
testimony: ‘I have to forge every sentence in 
the teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts.’ 
George Orwell’s concern is with the public, 
who can be and inevitably will be corrupted 
by the prose of bad journalism. Mr. Forster 
summarizes him as saying: ‘ Bureaucrats 
who want to destroy liberty tend to write 
and speak badly, and to use pompous or 
woolly or portmanteau phrases in which 
their true meaning or any meaning dis- 
appears.’ He thinks that each one of us can 
help: ‘If we write and speak clearly, we are 
likelier to think clearly and to remain 
comparatively free.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 
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JOHN LOCKE AND JOHN AUBREY 


JOuN LOCKE and John Aubrey were 

near contemporaries—Aubrey, born in 
1626 was the senior by six years—and they 
had several friends and interests in common. 
But they were not close friends, and if they 
met regularly at all it was only at the house 
of Thomas, eighth Earl of Pembroke. Lord 
Pembroke was Aubrey’s patron (“ As just a 
paymaster as ever lived,” Aubrey called 
him)’ and to a lesser degree Locke’s patron, 
too. The Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing was dedicated to the earl, and 
Locke was a weekly visitor to Pembroke’s 
London house in the first years of the 
Orange monarchy. 

It is quite possible that Locke and Aubrey 
met first as boys. Locke’s home as a child 
was at Belluton, near Pensford in Somerset, 
a mile or so from Stanton Drew. One of 
his favourite playgrounds was in a meadow 
near that village among the famous stones 
which have stood there since prehistoric 
times. Aubrey also visited those stones® at 
Stanton Drew when he was a boy. For he 
stayed in those years with his grandmother, 
Mrs. Whitson, and her home, in the manor 
house of Burnett, was only three miles away 
from the Lockes’ in the direction of Bath. 
Equally, it is possible, since Mrs. Whitson 
was a Royalist and the Lockes Puritans of 
the trading class, that their families would 
not have met. 

Locke and Aubrey must certainly have 
become acquainted at early functions of the 
Royal Society, even before they saw each 
other in the company of Lord Pembroke 
after 1689. The only correspondence known 
to have passed between them dates from 
1694, and even this has not hitherto been 
published. 


A letter from Aubrey to Locke which has 


‘John Aubrey and His Friends, p. 197. (Aubrey 
also spoke of Pembroke as ‘very hard in his 
bargaining.”’) 

* They are now protected by the Government, 
and can be visited for a fee of thr ce. 

*I am indebted to Mr. Anthony Powell (author 
of John Aubrey and His Friends) for this informa- 
v_ and much other help in compiling this note. 
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come to light among the Lovelace Papers 
acquired by the Bodleian is signed “ your 
affectionate friend and faithful servant.” 
Locke’s very short reply (among the Egerton 
MSS., B.M.) is signed “ Your most humble 
servant.” The suspicion arises that Locke 
was less eager for friendship than Aubrey 
was, even admitting that Locke was of a 
cooler temperament generally and not in 
good health at the time he wrote. In the 
spring of 1694 Locke was 62 years old 
and Aubrey 68. The philosopher had been 
for the past two or three years withdrawn 
from London life and was living quietly 
with his friend Lady Masham and her 
husband, Sir Francis, at Oates, High Laver, 
Essex. He was asthmatic and rarely came to 
London. He complained of being out of 
touch with interesting society, but he had 
always been exceedingly cautious socially. 
Aubrey may have seemed to him a 
dangerous man with whom to be connected. 
It was only a year since Antony Wood's 
conviction for Scandalum Magnatum against 
Lord Clarendon—an affair with which 
Aubrey’s name had, of course, been asso- 
ciated. Furthermore, Aubrey had been 
Hobbes’s friend and pupil, and, although 
that philosopher had been dead for fifteen 
years, Locke retained an obscure hostility 
towards him. Aubrey was also financially 
unstable; Locke had the Puritan’s belief in 
thrift. A noble dilettante like Pembroke 
could afford to have such a friend as 
Aubrey, a middle-class scholar like Locke 
may well have felt he could not. Possibly 
no want of warmth is indicated by Locke's 
formal manner; but there is a marked con- 
trast between the style of Locke’s letter to 
Aubrey and the amiability of others he was 
writing at the time to correspondents less 
well known to him. 

The letter Locke received from Aubrey 
was this (Bodleian, Lovelace Coll. Locke 
MSS. c.3, p. 62 temp. catal.): 


London, Shrovetuesday, 1693/4 
Sir, 

I remember you told me, there is not far 
from Pensford‘ a Camp called Maesknoll, 
pray do me the favour to let me have the 
name and if single or double working, square 
or roundish: and you told me also you 
would do me the kindness to procure for me, 
the diameter and thickness of Hautwell’s 


* Locke’s home had been at Belluton, near Pens- 
ford, Somerset; he still owned property there. 
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Coit. The University of Oxford will under- 
take the printing of my Collections: which 
will give me a great deal of Labour in 
correcting etc, and they will give me some 
copies. 

My worthy friend Dr. Blackburn, M.D.° 
one of the Coll. London. an admirable 
scholar and of sound judgements, is your 
great admirer, and desires to have the 
honour to be known to you. I am of his 
opinion, that your Humane Understanding 
is the best Booke that was writt by one man. 

Euclid and Apollon® are rhapsodies of 
severall witts of several Ages. I hope that 
the learned S. Puffendorfe will hear of it.’ 
The Earle of Pembroke wanted me to 
remember him kindly to you, praying free- 
dom from this trouble. I shall ever be ready 
to serve you in anything within my power, 
and am 

Sr 
Your affectionate friend 
and faithful servant 
Jo: Aubrey 


Be pleased to direct yours 
to me To be left with Dr. Gale’ 
at Pauls schoole in Paulschurchyard, London 


The conversation with Locke which 
Aubrey recalls was probably the same one 
described in a letter from Aubrey to Antony 
Wood dated 6 July 1694 (Bodleian MSS. 
Wood, F 39, f 440): 

“ . . Being with his Lordship’ lately, 
my Lord and Mr. Locke speaking of my 

Templa Druidum’® (which his Lordship 


‘Richard Blackburne, M.D., who was then aged 
41 (see D.N.B.). His degree was a foreign one. 
Some people thought him a charlatan. Possibly 
Locke did, too. 

‘Apollonius of Perga, a geometer then highly 
regar ed. 

Was it too late? Samuel, Baron von Puffendorf, 
the German-Swedish jurist, died in 1694. He had 
born, like Locke (and Spinoza, Anthony 
Wood and Pepys) in 1632. If the baron missed 
Locke, he had read and borrowed much from 
Hobbes. Hence, perhaps, Aubrey’s admiration. 
Locke expresses his admiration for Puffendorf in 
his Treatise on Education and elsewhere 

*Dr. Thomas Gale (ca. 1635-1702), High Master 
of St. Paul’s School and Dean of York (1697). He 
married Barbara, daughter of Thomas Pepys of 
Impington, and his daughter Elizabeth became the 
second wife of William Stukely, the artiquary. 

*Lord Pembroke. (See John Aubrey and His 
Friends, p. 232.) 

* Templa Druidum was the first of the four parts 
of Aubrey’s Monumenta Britannica or Miscellanie 
of British Antiquities mainly written between 1665 
and 1693. It was never published (MSS Aubrey 14, 
15 and 16. Bodleian). 
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will have dedicated to him) Mr. Locke 
said there is an excellent and learned 
booke published by Mr. Dickinson where 
there are discourses of Druids and Delphi, 
&c. which is thought to be writ by the 
learned H. Jacob’* . . .” 


The Camp which Aubrey mentions to 
Locke, and concerning which Locke did not 
provide the information asked for, was 
probably one at Stantonbury Hill, in the 
parish of Stanton Prior, Somerset—a pre- 
Roman relic containing some thirty acres 
within its ramparts and extending to a 
height of 180 yards. 

Hautwell’s Coit, or Hautvill’s Coit, is 
connected with that curious ancient monu- 
ment which both Locke and Aubrey knew 
as children—the prehistoric stones of Stan- 
ton Drew. Describing this ancient monu- 
ment, Nightingale writes:** 

“Tt .. . consists of the remains of four 
clusters of huge massive stones, forming 
two circles, an oblong and an ellipsis. The 
first of the circles ‘is 300 feet in diameter 
and is formed of eight stones. The oblong, 
consisting of 5 stones, stands between the 
circles and at the south east extremity is 
the ellipsis. . . . One of the stones is no 
less than 22 feet in circumference and nine 
in height.” 

Nightingale adds that the real origin of 
this immense work is uncertain; he quotes 
Dr. Stukely’s view that it was a Druid’s 
temple,’* but suggests that it was more likely 
raised to commemorate some great and 
signal victory. The stones appear to have 
been only the centre of an edifice. 

“It had many avenues leading to it,” 
Nightingale continues, “ and a huge stone 
near the road to Chew, commonly called 
Hautvill’s coit, from a tradition that it was 
thrown there by Sir John Hautvill.” 

Sir John’s effigy rests in the neighbouring 
parish church of Chew Magna. It is cut in 
a solid piece of Irish oak, brightly coloured, 
and it commemorates the prodigious 
physical strength of the knight. He is said 

"Edmund Dickinson, M.D. (1624-1707), 
alchemist and physician to Charles If and James II. 

" Henry Jacob (1608-1652). Like Dickinson, a 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. A book 
called Delphi Phoenicizantes (Oxon. 1655) which 
treated ‘“‘of Druids and Delphi” is said to have 
been written by Jacob, though published under 
Dickinson’s name. 

* The Rev. T. Nightingale, Beauties of England 
and Wales, Vol. XIII, pt. 1, p. 629. 

“ TItin. Curios. Il, 169. Dr. Stukeley was the 
son-in-law of Dr. Gale (see supra). 
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to have proved his powers to King Edward 
the First by carrying three men to the top 
of the tower of the parish church at Norton 
St. Philip. 


Locke’s reply to Aubrey’s questions on 
these matters was, as we have noted, brief. 
It reads as follows (B.M. Egerton MSS., 
2231, f. 202): 


18 May 94 
Sir 
I have this day received an account of 


what you desired me to enquire. 
Hautwell’s Coit is 


feet inches 


Long 100 — 6 
Broad 6 — 6 
Thick 1 — 10 
Iam, 
Sir, 
Yr most humble servant 
John Locke 


For Mr. Aubery 
To be left with Dr. Gale in 
St. Pauls Churchyard 


With this letter the correspondence 
between Locke and Aubrey appears to have 
ended. 


MAURICE CRANSTON. 


ELICS OF WAR.—The entrance to 
Parliament which, by Mr. Churchill’s 
order, has been left in its damaged state 
follows a good precedent. While the 
Athenians were at Salamis the Persians took 
the Acropolis at Athens and burnt down 
the Parthenon. When they retired, Themis- 
tocles inserted one of the capitals of a 
column of the burnt temple in the Acropolis 
North wall just East of the Erectheiam as a 
reminder for all time of the results of hostile 
invasion; and it is there to-day. 

Much the same is the turret of Heidelberg 
Castle which hangs at an angle and is sup- 
ported by girders; and so with the southern 
half of the broken gate-tower of Corfe Castle 
hanging over the slope as it was left 300 
years ago—a testimony to the strength 
obtained by mortar with the passage of 
time. 

C. A. Knapp, Captain. 

Bournemouth. 
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SOME BIBLICAL INFLUENCES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


ACCORDING to Richmond Noble's 

Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge, p. 
20, Shakespeare definitely wrote identifiable 
quotations from, or allusions to, at least 
forty-two books of the Bible, including six 
from the Apocrypha. Noble convincingly 
details the fine Biblical knowledge Shake- 
speare possessed. It is shown that Shake- 
speare clearly made use of Scriptural inci- 
dents to enrich his works and to provide 
himself with additional figures. It is fur- 
ther shown that Shakespeare abstained from 
any more Biblical emphasis of the scene in 
view than was strictly necessary for his pur- 
pose. Care was paid lest undue attention 
might be bestowed upon it by the audience. 
With this fact assimilated, as Noble asserts, 
the reader will understand why so many in- 
stances of Shakespeare’s use of the Scrip- 
tures are overlooked. 

The following notations, which have pro- 
bably escaped previous notice, are arranged 
on the basis of the ciassification and stan- 
dard set in Shakespeare’s Biblical Know- 
edge. Passages are divided into those which 
are ‘certain,’ ‘ probable’ and ‘ possible’ in 
Biblical derivation. ‘Certain’ passages are 
noted on the basis of their obvious Scrip- 
tural source. Passages containing ‘ pro- 
bable’ Biblical references (those which 
would appear as likely in Biblical origin to 
any reader familiar with the Bible and the 
Shakespeare plays) are noted as such on the 
basis of Noble’s ‘ probable” examples. The 
last class, the ‘possible’ derivations, are 
submitted under the same conditions for- 
warded by Noble; they may or may not be 
accepted by the reader. They cannot be 
categorically stated, but are here advanced 
in order to estimate the possible extent of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the Bible. 

The Genevan Bible of 1560, which was 
widely circulated and read in Shakespeare's 
day, and noted by Noble as one of the 
doubtless sources of many Shakespearan 
quotations, was used for all the Biblical 
sources that follow. 

In Richard III and 3 Henry VI, pride is 
treated in the same words and thought as 
it is in the Bible. It is almost certain that 
the quotation from the Proverbs is the 
source of these Shakespeare lines: 


fall in the height of all his pride 
Richard III, V, 3, 178. 
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mow’d down in tops of all their pride 
Henry VI, V, 7, 4. 
Pride goeth before destruction, and an highe 
minde before the fall” 
Proverbs XVI: 18. 


The following quotations from Troilus 
and Cressida are directly followed by 
quotations from Ecclesiasticus, one of the 
books in the Apocrypha. The similarity in 
words and thought marks these Shake- 
spearian quotations as certain in Biblical 
origin. 

Why should a man be proud? 

Troilus and Cressida, Il, 3, 161. 

(why art thou proude, o earth and ashes? 

Ecclesiasticus X: 9. 

He that is proud eats up himself—whatever 

praises itself but in the deed, devours the 

deed in the praise 

Troilus and Cressida, II, 3, 164-166. 

Be not proude in the device of thine owne minde 

lest thy soul rent thee as a bull, and eat up 
thy leaves, and destroy thy frute 

Ecclesiasticus V1: 2, 3. 

Referring to mortals as ‘dust’ or ‘ ashes’ 
is distinctly Biblical in source. Besides the 
quotation cited above, from Ecclesiasticus 
X: 9, there is another line from Ecclesiastes 
Ill. It refers to the dust-origin and destiny 
of all men. Quotations from Shakespeare, 
related to the dust-image of men are also 
inserted. 

Percy, thou art dust— 

1 Henry IV, V, 4, 85. 

All go to one place, and all was of the dust, and 

all shall returne to the dust 
Ecclesiastes 111: 20. 
™, = is pomp, rule, reign but earth and 
ust 


3 Henry VI, V, 2, 27. 
Both Shakespeare and the Bible carefully 
survey women. The following quotations, 
presented in interspersed pattern, portray a 
possible Biblical derivation when the simi- 
larity in word-usage is considered. 
Never a fair woman that has a true face 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Il, 6, 104. 
Turn away thine eye from a beautiful woman— 
for manie have perished by beautie of 
women 
Ecclesiasticus 1X: 8. 
A light wife makes a heavy husband 
Merchant of Venice, V, 1, 130. 
A wicked wife maketh a sorie heart, an heavy 


countenance one 
Ecclesiasticus XXV: 25. 
Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an 
excellent thing a woman 
King Lear, V, 3, 273. 
If there be in her tongue gentleness, mekeness 
and wholesome talke, then is not her 
housband like other men. 
Ecclesiasticus XXXVI: 23. 
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thou art sad. Get thee a wife, get thee a wife. 
Much Ado About Nothing, V, 6, 124. 
he that hathe no wife, wandereth to and fro 


mourning 
Ecclesiasticus XXXVI: 25. 


The following quotation from Richard Il 
is distinctly Biblical. The Bible mentions 
God as the champion of the widow and the 
orphan in several other books of the Old 
Testament besides the one utilized here. 

to God, the widow’s champion and defender 

Richard I, I, 2, 43. 

He despiseth not the desire of the fatherless, nor 
the widow, when she poureth out her prayer. 
Ecclesiasticus XXXV: 14. 

The quotation from John below is cer- 
tainly the inspiration of the image of the 
light of righteousness or discernment found 
in Macbeth and Pericles. 

Let not light see my black and deep desires 

Macbeth, 1, 4, 5}. 
those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night. 

Will shun no course to keep them from the light 

Pericles, 1, 1, 135-6: 

For euerieman that evil doeth, hateth the light 

John, Il: 20. 

Related to the above is the image of an 
all-seeing Heaven. A comparison of these 
lines from Pericles and Richard III with the 
quotation from Ecclesiasticus indicates that 
the source of the image is probably Biblical. 
The eye-image in Winter's Tale may also be 
included here. 

Heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts 

Pericles, 1, 1, 73. 


Richard HI, I, 1, 83. 


All-seeing Heaven 


eyes of heaven 
Winter’s Tale, II, 1, 130. 
. . . the eyes of the Lord are ten thousand times 
brighter the’ the sunne, beholding all waies 


of me’ 
Ecclesiasticus XXIII: 19. 


The Shakespearan quotations below are 
indisputably Biblical. The image of the rod 
and fire, wielded by wrathful Divinity, is 
frequently encountered in the Bible. In 
I Henry IV the “ fire and sword” wording 
is also distinctly Scriptural. 

rod of Heaven 

l- Henry IV, 3, 2, 10. 
rod of God 
Job XXI: 9. 
fire from Heaven 
Pericles, Il, 4, 9. 
fyre come downe fro’ the heave’ 
Il Kings 1: 10. 
fire and sword on thy side 
1 Henry IV, Il, 4, 31). 
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For the Lord wil judge with fyre, and w’ his 


sworde 
Isaiah LX: 16. 


Light in the merriment sense is found in 
Bove’s Labour's Lost where the association 
of a light heart and long life was probably 
of Biblical inspiration. 

for a light heart lives long 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, 2, 18. 

The joye of the heart is the life of ma’ and a 
man’s gladnes is the prolonging of his daies 
Ecclesiasticus XXV: 22. 

Light in the revelatory sense is also found 
in Love’s Labour's Lost. The image of light 
as truth is Biblical. 

the light of truth 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, 1, 75. 
thy light and thy truth 
Psalms XXXXII1: 3. 

Heaviness in both the Shapespeare and 
Biblical sense indicates sorrow. Noble notes 
several passages from Shakespeare’s plays 
which are definitely ascribed to the Bible for 
source. Below are quotations which treat 
with the same subject. 

* If you go on thus you will kill yourself 
Tis not wisdom thus to second grief against 


yourself 
Much Ado About Nothing, V, 1, 1-2. 
' Wise men never sit and wail their loss 
Henry VI, V, 4, 1. 
Wise men never sit and wail their woes 
Richard II, Il, 2, 178. 
Give not over thy minde to heaviness, and vex 
not thyself in thine owne counsel 
Ecclesiasticus XX1: 21. 
He made her melancholy, sad and heavy—and 
so she died 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, 2, 16. 
Tears will ‘quickly melt thy life away 
Titus Andronicus, Ill, 2, 45. 


heart is drowned in cares 
3 Henry VI, Ill, 3, 55. 


Of heaviness cometh death 
Ecclesiasticus XXXVIII: 18. 

In Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge, p. 
129, Noble notes that the lines from Shake- 
speare’s plays which deal with the associa- 
tion of sadness and wisdom, are an allusion 
to a passage from Ecclesiasticus. He cites 
one example from 3 Henry VI. This, and 
the Biblical source given by Noble, is listed 
below (a and 5). These are followed by a 
relevant passage from Hamlet. 

The play, Timon of Athens, seems to con- 
tain a passage which may be a subtle inter- 
pretation by Shakespeare of the full import 
of embracing the Biblically recommended 
sorrow in order to obtain wisdom. 
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(a) Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, For wise 
men say it is the wisest course 
3 Henry VI, Ill, 1, 25, 
(b) Whatsoeuer happeneth unto thee, receive it; 
suffer in heaviness, and be patient in thy 
trouble. For like as gold and silver are 
tryed in the fire, euen so are acceptable in 
the furnace of adversitie 
Ecclesiasticus 11: 3-4, 
wisest sorrow 
Hamlet, I, 2, 6, 
The ass more captain than the lion; the felon 
loaden with irons wiser than the judge; if 
wisdom be in suffering 
Timon of Athens, Ill, 5, 48-51, 


As Noble records, the term ‘ bread’ as an 
indication of grief is a Shakespearian usage 
borrowed from the Bible. Below is a quota- 
tion which is of the same theme. Included 
is a passage which is borrowed from the 
Biblical conception of ‘ fluid’ grief. 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief,— 

Richard IT, Ill, 2, 175. 

Drinking my griefs 

Richard II, IV, 1, 189. 
bread of adversitie, and the water of afflictio’ 
Isaiah XXX: 20, 

The prediction of the Duchess in 
Richard III, pertaining to the fate of those 
who live violently, is certainly but a slight 
alteration of the lines from the Genesis. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end 

Richard III, IV, 4, 195. 


Whoso shedeth man’s blood, by man shal his 
blood be shed 
Genesis IX: 6. 


An observation on life appears in 
Richard III which is strongly allied to an 
observation in Ecclesiasticus. The subject 
of death, with its concomitant fearful 
imaginations, vague uneasiness, and dread, 
as common to the minds of all men, and asa 
factor in reducing all the fortunes of 
mortals, high and low, to an intrinsically 
sombre equality, appears in the cited play 
and book of the Bible. 


Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honor for an inward toil 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of restless cares 
So that, betwixt their titles and low names, 
There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 
Richard III, I, 4, 80-85. 
Namely their thoughts, and feare of the heart, & 
their imaginacions of the things they waite 
for, and the days of death 
From him that is clothed in blewe silke, and 
weareth a crown, even unto him that is 
clothed in simple linen 
Ecclesiasticus XXXX: 24. 


Hamlet’s soliloquy, reviewing the great 
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alternatives of life and trial to death and 
the unknown, includes some thoughts which 
are possible derivatives of the Bible. In 
Ecclesiasticus are found lines expounding 
the desirability of death in place of perpetual 
tribulation which are close parallels of a 
similar sentiment in Hamlet. The influence 
of the Bible in this semi-religious passage is 
indicated by Noble. On p. 203 of Shake- 
speare’s Biblical Knowledge he ascribes a 
portion of the soliloquy to Biblical in- 
spiration. 

Included with the Hamlet quotation are 
several other passages which are followed 
by related Scriptural lines. 

To die—to sleep— 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished 

Hamlet, Ill, 1, 60-64. 


O death, how acceptable is thy judgem’t unto 
the nedeful, and unto him whom strength 
faileth—and is vexed with all things, and to 
him that dispaireth and hath lost pacience 

Ecclesiasticus XXXXI1: 2. 

For what is in this world but grief and woe? 

Henry VI, Il, 5, 20. 
We are on earth Where nothing lives but crosses, 


cares, and griefs 
Richard II, i, 2, 78. 
For ali his dayes are sorowes, and his travail 
grief— 
Ecclesiastes 11: 23. 
In this worlde ye shal have affliction 
John XVI: 33. 


Hamlet's bitter exclamation as he listened 
to the player-queen swear undying love to 
her player-monarch, brings to mind the oft- 
quoted line from Proverbs, where a strange 
woman’s end is forecast. Could the grief- 
stricken Hamlet have been thinking of a 
false woman’s fate and summed it up with 
the name of the sour wood found in the 
Bible? 

wormwood, wormwood 

Hamlet Ill, 2, 191. 
end of her is bitter as wormewood 
Proverbs V: 4. 


Following is a series of Biblical and 
Shakespearian quotations which are pro- 
bably more than coincidentally related. 


Therefore it is most expedient for the wise man 
—to be the trumpet of his own virtues 

: Much Ado About Nothing, V, 2, 87. 

Wisdome that is hid, and treasure that is horded 

up, what profite is in bothe? Better is he 

that kepeth his ignorance secret, than a man 

that hideth his wisdome 
Ecclesiasticus XX: 29, 30. 
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To wisdom, he’s a fool that will not yield 
Pericles, Il, 4, 54. 
He that #.. not wise wil not suffer himself to be 
t 


tau 
Ecclesiasticus XX1: 12. 


The effect of folly committed by wise 
men or old men is treated by Shakespeare 
in a manner that establishes a definite 
Biblical derivation for the quotation below. 

Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 


As foolery in the wise that dote 
Love’s Labor Lost, V, 2, 75. 


Dead flies cause to stinke, and putrifie the oint- 
ment of the apoticarie: so doeth a litle folie 
him that is in estimation for wisdome— 

Ecclesiastes X: 1. 

The oft-seen disgrace of men, fit to be 

servants, in high position, and princely men 

in low status, is noted in Ecclesiastes. In 

Pericles both the thought and words are in- 

cluded when Pericles praises his servant for 
wisdom. 

I have seen servants upon horses, And princes 
walking as servants on the grounde ; 

Ecclesiastes X: 7. 

Fit counsellor and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom makes a prince thy servant 

Pericles, 1, 2, 62-63. 

The warning sounded in King Lear con- 

cerning tardy repentance, was probably a 

condensed version of the Biblical passage 

that is found below. The religious tone of 

Lear’s warning further increases the proba- 
bility of Biblical origin. 

Woe, that too late repents 

King Lear, I, 4, 279. 

Make no tarying to turne unto the Lorde, and 
put not off from day to day: for suddenly 
shal the wrath of the Lord breake forthe,— 

Ecclesiasticus V: 1. 

In Henry VIII there is a line which con- 

tains such deep religious conviction as to 

proffer itself as of possible Biblical in- 
spiration. 

Be just and fear not 

Henry VIII, Ill, 2, 445. 

Who so believeth in the Lord, kepeth the com- 
mandments: and he that trusteth in the 
Lord, shal take no hurt 

Ecclesiasticus XXXII: 24. 
_ The religious note condemning anger in a 
line from Timon of Athens supports the 
possibility that it may have been derived 
from the Bible. 

To be in anger is an impiety 

Timon: of Athens, Ill, 5, 57. 

—angre cannot be justified 

Ecclesiasticus 1: 27. 


In Richard III are two passages dealing 
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with the effect of curses. The first passage 
quoted below is certainly of a religious note. 
Its source may have been the Biblical quota- 
tion below it. The second passage bears 
the remote possibility that it was of Scrip- 
tural inspiration. The hair-raising effect of 
cursing may well have had a dozen other 
sources for the inspiration, but the almost 
exact duplication in the Shakespeare and 
Biblical wording warrants placing it as a 
possible derivative from the Bible. 


“ Can curses pierce the clouds and enter Heaven? 
Richard III, 1, 3, 194. 
When one prayeth and another curseth, whose 
voyce wil the Lord heare:? 
Ecclesiasticus XXXIV: 25. 
. My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses 
Richard III, I, 4, 303. 
The talke of him that sweareth muche, maketh 
the heere to stand up; 
Ecclesiasticus XXVIII: 14. 


The Merchant of Venice, a play full of 
religious interest, renders a line which is 
close to the theme of the play as well as to 
the Bible. 


- How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? 
Merchant of Venice, IV, 1, 85. 


And forgive us our sinnes: for even we forgive 
everie man that is indebted to us 
Luke XI: 4. 
In the above play Shylock addresses the 
first Hebrew father as ‘Abram.’ This 
occurs twice, Shylock referring to the figure 
of the Genesis as ‘Abram’ and never as 
‘Abraham.’ In the King Richard plays the 
Hebrew forefather is addressed as ‘ Abra- 
ham’ and never as ‘ Abram.’ 
our holy Abram 
Merchant of Venice, 1, 3, 73. 
o father Abram 
Merchant of Venice, 1, 3, 162. 
Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
of good old Abraham 
Richard III, IV, 3, 38-39. 
‘Sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom 
Richard II, IV, 1, 103-4. 


It is interesting to ponder the reason for 
the differentiation above. In the Genevan 
Bible of 1560 ‘ Abram’ is the name applied 
up to Genesis XVII: 5. Beyond that point 
the name used is ‘Abraham.’ Since blessed 
souls were said to reside, in Shakespeare’s 
day, in the bosom of Abraham, one wonders 
whether Shakespeare was deliberately using 
different names for the same man in order 
to demarcate the Christian from the Jew, 
since both embarrassingly possessed a 
common religious ancestor. 
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Several conclusions, based upon Shake. 
speare’s Biblical Knowledge and this paper, 
may be made. 

As Noble finds (p. 43), the richest source 
of Scriptural inspiration and ideas in the 
Shakespeare plays is from Ecclesiasticus, 
It is this book of the Apocrypha which 
Noble claims was the favourite of Shake- 
speare. The heavy number of instances in 
which this book of the Apocrypha was the 
source of Shakespearean lines in this paper 
strengthens Noble’s contention that the de- 
lightful and profound wisdom of Ecclesi- 
asticus appealed especially to a man of 
Shakespeare’s temperament. 

The King Richard plays, heaviest in 
Scriptural interest and derivation in Noble's 
volume, are most frequently encountered 
in this paper as Biblically influenced. Since 
these plays deal with the subject of Divine 
Right of Kings it is not surprising that they 
are so affected. It is interesting to note that 
‘God’ appears in these plays to an extent 
which exceeds the number in any other two 
Shakespeare plays. 


MURRAY ABEND. 
Alabama University. 


SHAKESPEARE LINK WITH 
SHROPSHIRE 


[N his article, Links with Shakespeare— 
VII, published in your issue for 2nd 
September, Mr. H. A. Shield deals with 
Mr. Alan Keen’s annotated copy of Hall’s 
Chronicle and expresses the belief that “no 
reasonable explanation has so far been given 
to show how this book, which had belonged 
to a 16th-century Shropshire gentleman, 
could have come into the hands of the poet.” 
This problem was fully discussed in my 
article, Shakespeare’s Lost Years, published 
in John o’ London’s Weekly for 28th April, 
1950. 

Sir Rychard Newport, the original owner 
of the book, spent his last years at Eyton- 
on-Severn, where he died in 1570. His 
widow remained there after his death, and 
in this house their grandson Edward Herbert 
(later Lord Herbert of Cherbury) was born 
and reared. In my view, the childish signa- 
tures ‘Edward’ in the book (one of them is 
pricked out with a pin) are the work of this 
boy and were inscribed in his grandfather's 
book about 1590 to 1592. It is highly 
improbable that, as suggested by Mr. Shield, 
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Sir Rychard Newport’s contemporary and 
friend, Edward Herbert of Montgomery, 
would amuse himself in this youthful 
fashion between 1565 and 1570, particularly 
as the inscriptions attributed to him are in 
an Italian hand. This type of hand did not 
come into common use in England until the 
end of the 16th century. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, tells us in his 
autobiography about his childhood in his 
grandmother’s house, and of a schoolmaster 
in the house who taught him grammar, Latin 
and versification. There is a considerable 
body of circumstantial evidence to suggest 
that this schoolmaster was Shakespeare and 
that Shakespeare found his way to Rychard 
Newport’s book, not that the book found its 
way to him. Later, if I am correct, he was 
involved in the formation of the Herbert 
(Pembroke) players, and came to London 
with them in 1592. William Beeston, the son 
of one of Shakespeare’s fellow players, has 
left in on record that the poet was “ in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the 
country.” 

Not only does this explain how the book 
came into Shakespeare’s hands, but it throws 
light on many facts which have hitherto been 
unaccountable. It explains the mysterious 
association of his early plays with the 
Pembroke players; his connections in Lon- 
don with the Herbert family and with a 
circle of Shropshire neighbours of the 
Newports and Herberts (the Levesons, 
whose family seat was at Lilleshall, near 
Eyton-on-Severn; the Earl and Countess of 
Southampton, the Countess being a Vernon 
of Hodnet; the names Edward Newport and 
Thomas Fisher figure in business trans- 
actions of the poet and are also found in 
the family records of the Shropshire New- 
ports); finally, it suggests why William Oldys, 
a connection of the Newports and a student 
of their family history, came to possess 
knowledge of “ten years of the life of 
Shakespeare unknown to the biographers ” 
—knowledge which, unfortunately, he failed 
to commit to writing before he died. 

Whilst I do not consider this theory to be 
proved, all these facts point to a Herbert- 
Newport-Leveson-Vernon circle in Shrop- 
shire, with which Shakespeare was directly 
associated. The cumulative effect of the 
circumstantial evidence is considerable, and 
in my opinion outweighs the possibility that 
William Hughes of Holt was the inter- 
mediary through whom _ Shakespeare 
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obtained access to Sir Rychard Newport’s 
book. 


Ceci, G. GRAY. 


T was after reading Mr. Gray’s article in 
John o’ London’s Weekly in April last 
that I decided to commit my own views 
upon these matters to paper. He seems to 
have two principal contentions: 


(1) That Shakespeare had several Shrop- 
shire friends. 


(2) That he was the tutor of the young 
Edward Herbert of Cherbury at Eyton- 
on-Severn. 


(1) Companies of actors for which the 
poet wrote and acted paid professional visits 
to Shrewsbury and other Shropshire towns 
from 1593 until the time of his death, and it 
is possible that in this way he made acquain- 
tances there. 

In a previous note I tried to show that his 
fellow Thomas Pope was a Shrewsbury man 
and was linked by marriage to many of the 
leading county families: the Irelands, 
Scrivens, Leightons, and the Bromleys. 


(2) The following is an extract from the 
autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (1583-1648): 

“* My infancy was very sickly, my head 
continually purging itself very much by 
the ears. . . This defluxion at my ears 
above mentioned continued in that 
violence that my friends did not think to 
teach me so much as my alphabet until I 
was seven years old. 

“My schoolmaster in the house of my 
lady grandmother began then (1590) to 
teach me the alphabet and afterwards 
grammar and other books commonly used 
in schools.” 

At nine years of age (1592) he left his 
grandmother’s (Lady Newport’s) house to 
study at Plas-y-Ward, Denbighshire, under 
Edward, Thelwall. The following is another 
extract, this time from “ Yorke’s Tribes of 
Wales ”: 

“From comparing dates it must have 
happened that whilst young Herbert was 
at Plas-y-Ward the lady of the house 
Catherine of Berein was living. She had 
married for her fourth husband Edward 
Thelwall and by him had no children.” 

“By her first husband Sir John Salis- 
bury she had an eldest son, Thomas, the 
Babington conspirator, executed 21/9/1587, 
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and a second son, John Salisbury,” the 

heir of Llewenni, in whose honour Shake- 

speare wrote his “Phoenix and the 

Turtle.” 

This, however, is a digression. 

It has been shown that the tutelary period 
of the first Lord Herbert of Cherbury at 
Eyton-on-Severn lasted from 1590 to 1592. 
On the 20th of September of the latter year 
Robert Greene’s “ Groatsworth of Wit ” was 
licensed for publication. This work con- 
tained the well-known attack upon Shake- 
speare and indicated that by this time he had 
mastered his trade of actor and playwright 
and was rapidly superseding in popular 
approval his university-trained rivals. 

Where did he obtain the necessary experi- 
ence and knowledge of the theatre to do 
this? Certainly not at Eyton-on-Severn. 

There are also many who believe that 
Shakespeare was one of those referred to by 
Thomas Nashe in his prefatory remarks to 
Greene’s romance of ‘ Menaphon,’ published 
in 1589 but written earlier. 

“It is a common practice nowadays 
amongst a sort of shifting companions, to 
leave the trade of Noverint whereto they 
were born and busy themselves with the 
endeavours of art.” 


H. A. SHIELD. 


JONATHAN PREISTLEY, 
CARTOGRAPHER 


JN N. & Q. cxcev. 82, 173, some corre- 

spondents have discussed cartographers 
of the Priestley family in the eighteenth 
century. The subjoined letter, recently 
copied verbatim et literatim from the 
original in the possession of the Countess of 
Iddesleigh, shows that an earlier generation 
was interested in a kindred pursuit. A pre- 
liminary copy of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ is 
apparently under discussion. 

“ Hallifax March ye 18t 1694/5. Sr/ 
According to my promise in my Letter to 
you & Mr. Spencer I now send you 
Cambden by—J. Mountain the carrier wch 
you may keep at a subscription price or 
return at yr. leasure. I am not pleased at 
all with the map of ye west rideing I find 
Coley twice & it is an errour unless it be a 
mistake for Copley it is not exact neither as 
to latitude &c. I shall be very glad of a 
catalogue of yr Library, tho I fear it will 
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occasion you the trouble of lending me som 
few of your choice pieces, but this you may 
be assured of I shall be exceeding carefull 
of them & allways return you in due time— 
As for Mr. Hough you have known his 
education as well or better than myself 
under his pious & Religious Father whose 
memory is & ever will be precious with me. 
I never knew nor heard that ye young mans 
life was stain’d with any immoralityes as for 
his estate it is best known to himselfe & | 
hope he will give you a true Account thereof, 
this is all from him who is 
sr. Yor. cordial Friend & servt. 
Jonathan Preistley Junr.” 


Endorsed: “Mr. Jonathan Priestley 
13 Mar” in a contemporary hand (note dis- 
crepancy both as to spelling and to date). 

The writer was probably Jonathan 
Priestley of Winteredge, died 1722, eldest 
son of Jonathan of Westercroft (1633-1705) 
“having the character of a solid Christian” 
(Hunter's Fam: Min: Gent: 96, Harl. Soc. 
XXXVIi). 

There is no clue to the recipient’s identity. 


ROBERT J. HETHERINGTON. 
Birmingham. 


A HOUSE IN LINDFIELD, SUSSEX, 
1772-1783 


LL 1772. 

Matthew Marten, of Laughton—for 
Land and house in Lindfield. Tenant. John 
Marten. 

Sussex Weekly Advertiser. September Ist, 
1782. 

To be Let a Genteel Modern Built Brick 
House consisting of three Parlours, Kitchen 
and Brewhouse with five good Bedchambers 
and four good Lodging Rooms over them, 
a good Pantry, Milk House and _ three 
cellars, a stable for five Horses, two Coach 
Houses and a granary over the stable, a 
Green House and good Flower Gardens, 
walled in, well planted with choice young 
fruit trees, near the Church in the Town of 
Lindfield in Sussex, 38 Miles Distance from 
London, being a good Turnpike Road with 
all suitable conveniences for Tenant and 
may be entered upon immediately being in 
good repair. For further Particulars enquire 
of Mr. Thomas Marten, of Buckshalls afore- 
said who will shew the Premises and set a 
Moderate Rent for the same. 
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Sussex Weekly Advertiser, March 10th, 
1783. 
To be Let and entered upon immediately 
a Neat Genteel House pleasantly situated at 
the uppermost part of Lindfield Towne 
late in the occupation of Mrs. Powell, 
deceased, consisting of a good Kitchen, 
three Parlours, a Pantry and a Brewhouse 
with a Pump in the same. three good 
cellars and a Dairy, four Bed Members, and 
a convenient Laundry with a Firehearth in 
the same, four garrets, ceiled and proper for 
servants. Lodging rooms with a stable and 
coach house with a good granary and a 
Pigeon House on the top. Likewise a Wood- 
house and Dog Kennel. Also two neat 
Gardens well walled in and planted with 
choice young Fruit trees and a neat Green- 
house adjoining therein. With the above 
Premises maybe had Ten Acres of good 
Meadow Land or more if desired. For 
Particulars enquire of Mr. Thomas Marten, 
of Buckshells, in Lindfield or of Mr. Rob. 
Wood at the Tiger Inn in Lindfield afore- 
said who will shew the premises. 


A. E. MARTEN. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SCIENCE 
IV 
A Footnote on Derham’s ‘ Astro-Theology ’ 
(Continued from page 544) 


OHNSON knew and used Derham’s 
Astro-Theology (1715), although less 
frequently than the same author’s Physico- 
Theology (1713). It may be taken as an 
example of a characteristic group of works 
of the period. Both Derham’s books were 
evidently popular enough to run into a good 
many editions during the fifty years or so 
following their publication. Unlike, for 
example, Newton’s Oprticks, they are dead 
books now, except for those who wish to 
re-create for themselves the intellectual 
atmosphere of the times. That Johnson was 
familiar with Derham must be the excuse 
for this note. 

The Dictionary defines Astro-Theology 
as “Divinity founded on the observation 
of the celestial bodies,” and the emphasis is 
correctly on the first term. It is only inci- 
dentally a scientific book: it is primarily the 
work of a theologian anxious to show how 


-the discoveries of science strengthen religious 


doctrine. Derham was clearly interested in 
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astronomy, and to a certain extent was a 

practical observer, but the propaganda- 
purpose of his book is unmistakable. He 

states in his Preface, “ this Work is designed 

for the good of Mankind, particularly for 

—— of Infidels and Irreligious ” 
vi). 


He divides his work into seven Books to 
prove that the universe is the handiwork of 
God: the headings are indicative of his 
argument: “1. The Magnitude of the 
Heavens, 2. The great Number of the 
Heavenly Bodies, 3. Their Distances, 4. 
Their Motions, 5. Their Figures, 6. Their 
Gravity 7. Their Light and Heat, and the 
admirable Provisions made for those Bene- 
fits.” His logic is a little naive on occasion, 
as, for example, when he is obliged to con- 
fess he cannot explain the “ New Stars” 
(i.e. those which, unlike the fixed stars, 
appear, vanish and re-appear)—“ But what- 
ever those New Stars are, they are a farther 
Demonstration of GOD’S Power and 
Glory. . . .” (p. 49}—which sounds as defiant 
as it is feeble. In his Conclusion (p. 215) he 
descends to mere obloquy—* But above all, 
should there be any found, among rational 
Beings, so stupid, so vile, so infatuated with 
their Vices, as to deny these Works to be 
GOD’S...!” 


However, the state of scientific knowledge 
revealed, the purpose to which it is applied, 
and the nature of his arguments are typical 
of this kind of book, and made acceptable 
reading in the early 1700s. There are books 
in every century which, apart from their 
local accidents of speech and setting, have 
an enduring timelessness. To read the 
Astro-Theology is to find oneself back in an 
earlier age indeed, a much more comfort- 
ably circumscribed age where the stars 
moved on their divinely-ordained courses 
without the tiniest suspicion of the com- 
plexities of quantum theory, expanding 
universes, or multiple dimensions with their 
implications of multiple geometries. The 
creation outlined by Derham is the same 
hymned by Addison: there are indeed sug- 
gestive correspondences. 

“*... who can behold the Regions above, 
and consider the Things therein contained, 
and at the same Time not own them to 
declare the Glory of God? Who can view 
that immeasurable Firmament in which 


All quotations from the 9th ed., dated 1748. 
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those Bodies are, and not acknowledge his 
Handy-Work? ’ 
asks Derham (pp. 25-6). 
The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original prociaim, 


wrote Addison. Or again, compare 
“we may discern a curious Order [in 

the universe] and that due and nice Pro- 
portions are strictly observed in their 
Situation . . .” (p. 57). “And now who 
can reflect upon these Things, and not 
perceive and admire the Hand that acteth 
in them...! ” (p. 61) 

with Addison’s 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball .. . 


For ever singing as they shine, — 
‘ The hand that made us is Divine.’ 


And again, the thought of 


““So these Secondaries moving in like 
Manner to each Pole, effect some of the 
grand Works of the divine Providence 
from Pole to Pole...” (p. 100) 

resembles that of the verse quite closely— 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

It is not sought to establish any relationship 
between Derham and Addison. Closer 
verbal resemblances could probably be 
found in half a dozen other semi-scientific 
prose books. But the two men shared the 
same outlook, and the same somewhat com- 
placent certainties are reflected in what they 
wrote. 

Derham explains that he had some “ very 
good long Glasses,” “one of Campani’s 
grinding; and others of English work, which 
exceed it; but especially one of Mr. 
Huygens’s, of about 126 feet, which few for 
goodness do surpass.” This was on loan to 
him from the Royal Society, but he com- 
plains that he was hampered by two things, 
““One the want of an open free horizon, my 
habitation being surrounded much with 
Trees,” the other, the lack of a pole long 
enough to raise his glass high enough “as 
to see the heavenly Bodies above the thick 
Vapours.” He felt he could not afford the 
£80-90 to perfect his observatory (iii), 
although some of his friends would have 
made him a present of the May-pole from 
the Strand (Preface). In spite of these dis- 
advantages he was able to observe details of 
Venus, Jupiter, and “ the Nebulose.” 
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Although he disagreed with Huygens 
(xlviii) about the nature of the cavities on 
the surface of the moon and the existence of 
lunar seas, his observations gave him 
sufficient knowledge to provide a plan—of 
that moon 

whose Orb 

Through Optic Glass the Tuscan artist views 

At Ev’ning from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new Lands, 

Rivers or Mountains in her spotty Globe.’ 
There is indeed an occasional faint echo of 
Miltonic cadence about his prose, as when 
he decides that the many planets must be 
habitable— 


“This is pretty manifest in our Solar 
Planets, from their being opake Bodies as 
our Earth is, consisting in all probability 
of Land and Waters, Hills and Valleys, 
having Atmospheres about them, Moons 
ministring unto them, and being en- 
lightened, warmed and influenced by the 
Sun, whose yearly visits they receive for 
Seasons, and frequent Returns for Days 
and Nights ” (xlvii, xlviii). 


(Cf. 
but thou 

Revisitst not these eyes . . 

. . . Thus with the Year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or 

Morn . . .)° 

A slender flame of poetry occasionally 
illumines his conventional prose, as when he 
speaks of the fixed stars as “so many golden 
or flaming Spots ” (p. 13) or of 


“that stupendous Globe of Fire, the Sun; 
which as it is the Fountain of Light and 
Heat to all the Planets about it, affording 
them by his benign Rays, and kindly 
Influences the great Pleasures and Com- 
forts of Life . . .” (ibid). 


His imagination sometimes leads him a 
little off the beaten track of his argument. 
When he is discussing the appearance of the 
moon, he is tempted to visualize what the 
earth itself might look like— 


“JT doubt not our terraqueous Globe 
would appear, if viewed at the Moon, or at 
some miles aloft. We should therefore 
perceive our deep Oceans would be of a 
darker colour, like the darker Spots of the 
Moon; and the single Isles of St. Helena 
and Ascension, and the more numerous 


2 Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 287-291. 
® ibid. III. 22-3, 40-42. 
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ones of Ladrones, Canaries, Azores, etc. 

to have the same appearance that the few 
. scattered islands have in the deeper Lunar 
, Seas...” (li, lii), 


and in Book VIII, chapter V, he begins to 
realize the utter insignificance of the earth 
when compared with the whole universe, 
although the conclusion which he draws— 
that this “teaches us not to overvalue the 
World ”"—is very different to that obtained 
from a similar premiss by some twentieth- 
century writers.* 
A. D. ATKINSON. 


*E.g., Joad, God and Evil, ‘The Christian 
Claim.’ 


TROLLOPE’S FIRST NOVEL 
QNE of the mysteries in the history of 


Victorian fiction is the reception 
accorded the first novel of Anthony 
Trollope. The Macdermots of Ballycloran 


was published by Thomas Cautley Newby, 
an obscure publisher of 72 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, in 1847. 

It was a complete failure. Trollope him- 
self wrote in his Autobiography : 

If there was any notice taken of it by 
any critic of the day I did not see it. I 
never asked any questions about it, or 
wrote a single letter on the subject to the 
publisher. I have Mr. Newby’s agree- 
ment with me, in duplicate, and one or 
two preliminary notes, but beyond that I 
did not have a word from Mr. Newby. 
I am sure that he did not wrong me in 
“hat he paid me nothing. It is probable 
that he did not sell fifty copies of the 
work;—but of what he did sell he gave 
me no account. 

Why such a failure? It is true that the 
Macdermots is a tale of Irish life, and 
tales of Irish life were then not popular, and, 
of course, the failure of a first novel is 
nothing new in the history of fiction. But 
Trollope’s case was a little different. His 
first novel was by no means a bad book. A 
critic of the competence of the late Sir Hugh 
Walpole wrote in 1928 that “a first novel of 
The Macdermots’ calibre if published today 
would cause comment everywhere.” 

Yet whatever the merits or otherwise of 
the book it seems most remarkable that it 
should have apparently received such scant 
attention. Anthony Trollope himself was 
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unknown. Yet his mother. Mrs. Fanny 
Trollope, was not. She was one of the best- 
selling authoresses of the day. It seems in- 
conceivable that a work by her son would 
not gain the attention of the critics. 

A little research into the matter disposes 
of the impression created by Anthony 
Trollope that the Macdermots received no 
notice from the critics. The book was 
reviewed in the pages of the Athenaeum, 
Atlas, Critic, Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper, John Bull, Observer and 
Spectator during May, 1847, and in Douglas 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine and Howitt’s 
Journal for June, 1847. The criticisms were 
mostly, but not all, unfavourable. 

To have solved the one mystery, however, 
leads only to another. Odd though it is that 
Trollope should have missed criticisms in 
papers so influential as the Spectator, the 
Athenaeum and the Critic, of his first-born 
literary child, the text of the review in the 
Observer raises a big query mark. The 
reviewer writes: 


There is a danger of mistaking the 
authorship of these volumes. Many 
readers will take them up under the 
impression that they are from the pen of 
Mrs. Trollope, though only the produc- 
tion of an unknown Mr. Trollope. To 
deceive the reader into this belief, the 
author does not give his Christian name, 
but puts in the title page Mr. A. Trollope. 
It is a pity that artifices of this kind should 
be resorted to for the purpose of mislead- 
ing the public. ... 


This was a remarkable allegation. Why 
on earth should the reader be thus deceived? 
“Mr. A. Trollope” is one thing; “ Frances 
Trollope” or “Mrs. Trollope” is another. 
It seems that the reviewer must, to say the 
least of it, have been a little naive. 

Or was there something in the allegation? 
Was the reviewer disgruntled at some action 
of the publisher, Newby, which had led him 
to expect a novel from the hand of the well- 
known Mrs. Trollope? 

There is evidence pointing to this in the 
pages of the Publishers’ Circular. The 
Macdermots is first mentioned there on 
March 1, 1847 (Vol. 10, page 105) when 
Newby advertises it as “In the press” and 
by Mr. A. Trollope. The issue of April 15 
(Vol. 10, page 143) records the publication 
of the Macdermots under item 1248. The 
author is given as Mrs. Trollope. A Newby 
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advertisement in the same issue states that 
Mr. Newby will “immediately publish ” but 
does not record the author. 

The Observer review appeared on May 2. 
In the Publishers’ Circular for May 15 
(Vol. 10, page 188) Newby advertises the 
Macdermots as by Mrs. Trollope. 

Thomas Newby was not, by all accounts, 
an esvecially reputable publisher. Had he 
been trying, by some chicanery, to foist off 
the Macdermots as the work of a best- 
selling authoress, rather than by her son? 

An attempt at such a deception would 
seem pointless to the extent of absurdity. 
Yet there is evidence towards it in the 
criticism in the Observer, and in the pages 
of the Publishers’ Circular. 

It was, of course, through the instru- 
mentality of Mrs. Trollove that Newby had 
accepted the book, receiving the manuscript 
from her and not from Anthony. Not that 
Newby himself could have been under any 
misapprehension as to the authorship of the 
work by reason of his agreement with 
Anthony. Yet, to stretch an inference more 
than is perhaps justified, one can imagine 
an unscrupulous publisher passing the word 
to critics to expect a new book that he had 
received from Mrs. Trollope. 

If this were the case then Anthony would 
seem to have suffered more than Newby. It 
was not until eight years later, with the 
publication of The Warden in 1855, that 
Anthony met with his first success. 


LANCE O. TINGAY. 


A NOTE ON TENNYSON’S “SUBTLE 
BEAST” 


"THERE is a passage in Paradise Lost in 
which Satan 
Straight couches close, then rising changes oft 
His couchant watch... . (TV : 406-407) 
as he spies upon Adam and Eve in the 
Garden. In Guinevere, Tennyson motivates 
the Queen’s flight to Almesbury as follows: 


For hither had she fled, her cause of flight 

Sir Modred: he that like a subtle beast 

Lav couchant with his eyes upon the throne. 

Ready to spring, waiting a chance... . (9-12) 
Tennvson’s description of Modred as a 
“subtle beast” (10, 58) recalls the similar 
descrivtion of Satan in the Scriptural 
account of the temptation and fall of man 
(Genesis III: 1), and one does not imme- 
diately suspect that his treatment of 
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Modred was in any way influenced by 
Milton who applied a form of the same 
adjective to his own Satan (Paradise Lost 
VII, 495; IX, 86; IX, 560). 

However, when we find Tennyson's 
similar use of the French participle “ cou- 
chant” to describe the actions of his own 
“subtle beast” it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the similarities are not simply 
the result of his drawing upon the same 
Biblical passage which Milton used. The 
scene in point from Paradise Lost was 
certainly fresh in Tennyson’s mind. 


MALCOLME R. Ware. 


NEWBURY PARISH CHURCH: ITS 
MUSICAL HISTORY 


(Continued from page 541) 


R particulars of the earlier organists we 

are again indebted to Mr. Walter Money. 
A most interesting feature of the matter is 
the preliminary part which the Newbury 
Corporation played in their appointment. 
Quoting Mr. Money’s first History of New- 
bury (1887) we may record the terms of the 
appropriate preamble: “ The appointment of 
the organist of the Parish Church is vested 
in the Corporation in accordance with the 
provisions of Richard Cowslade’s bene- 
faction. . . .” Further it was resolved 
on July 4, 1759, that “the choice of 
organists be in favour of him who 
appears to have both the greatest per- 
sonal and musical talent. That the 24th 
day of August be appointed for the members 
of the Corporation to determine upon he 
characters of the several candidates, and that 
no person shall be permitted to play on the 
day of Tryal whose character shall not be 
approved. That Wedy. Sept. 19th be ap- 
pointed for the day of Tryal and That 
Mr. John Stanley "—the blind organist of 
the famous Temple Church—“‘be ap- 
proached by the Towne Clerk to know the 
terms upon which he will attend to give his 
judgment on the Musicall performances of 
the several candidates. . . .” 

These conditions still obtain to the extent 
that the Corporation may withhold the 
£30 if they disapprove of any organist. But 
they have no more to do with the appoint- 
ment, neither do they control it further in 
any way. The salary has, of course, been 
considerably augmented in the intervening 
years. 
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Mr. Richard Goodson, Mus.Bac., was the 
first organist appointed—of whom there is 
any record—but relying on the date of the 
Corporation’s resolution, there was no 
adjudicator in his case. Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, by the way, makes 
it clear that Mr. Goodson succeeded his 
father—also Richard by name—both as 
organist of New College, Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University. Mr. 
Goodson the younger resigned his Newbury 
post in 1709. Then came a Mr. Wheeler. He 
died in 1759 and it was later agreed by the 
Corporation that his widow should enjoy his 
salary till the following Michaelmas—she 
“taking care that the organ was played as 
usual.” 

Peter Perfitt (of Wells) followed after 
competition (Mr. Stanley adjudicating). He 
died in 1790, to be succeeded by Joseph 
Welsh, resigned 1804. George Arrowsmith 
was organist from 1805 till his death in 1812 
and John Byfield presided from 1812 to 
1833, when he, too, died. His immediate 
successor was George Godding. Of a local 
musical family, he was in turn organist of 
Chieveley and St. Mary, Speen. Selected 
after competition, he played at St. Nicolas 
till resigning in 1865, though another 
account says he died in that year. 

His brother, James Henry Godding, who 
had succeeded him at Chieveley, now took 
his place at Newbury. According to his day, 
Mr. Godding’s musical abilities were highly 
regarded and his name is described as having 
been “a household word throughout 
Western Berkshire.” His professional jubilee 
it 1881 was marked by generous presenta- 
tions from choir and parishioners. He 
played the organ finally on Easter Day, 1884, 
and died a week later. Founder of the 
St. Nicolas Stained Glass Window Society 
in 1876, it was completely appropriate that 
apart from recognition of his organist’s 
work, a window was raised to his memory. 
In 1886 his children and sisters presented the 
church’s processional cross. It bore a suit- 
able inscription and since that distant date 
it has been restored and another inscription 
added in memory of Mr. Herbert Comyns, 
over 60 years a chorister, who died in 1948. 

There are still a number of people in 
Newbury who remember Mr. John Shepherd 
Liddle, Mus.Bac., whose signal services to 
music in the district will always be acknow- 
ledged. He did much to raise the standard, 
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and to him the foundation and maintenance 
of a new and better phase is due. This 
naturally included his work at St. Nicolas. 
A native of Newcastle, he was one of a 
musical family. His father was an organist 
in the city and an all-round instrumentalist, 
and other members of the family were 
musical in different directions. S. Liddle, of 
“Abide with me” fame, was a distant cousin. 
Mr. J. S. Liddle had no formal teaching; he 
“picked up” all his early knowledge. In 
1872, when but 19 years old, he became 
organist of Clewer Parish Church, where the 
notable Canon T. T. Carter was rector for 
many years. One of Mr. Carter's first acts 
was to dismiss the string band, which used to 
be robed, and one of his last acts was to 
reinstate it—presumably in Mr. Liddle’s 
time. Subsequently, Mr. Liddle met and was 
articled to Sir George Elvey, organist of 
St. George’s, Windsor, and in due course 
was his salaried assistant. Elvey, Mr. Liddle 
has related, was not a modern organist. He 
pedalled with his left foot only, filling up 
chords with his spare fingers in the old style. 
But his ear was perfect and his playing 
marvellously correct. Again in the old style, 
Mr. Liddle used to sit by his master’s side 
and pull out the stop handles—excellent 
practice, not so necessary to-day with so 
many modern contrivances. 

It is possible that the manuals of the 
organ preserved with stop handles in St. 
George’s, Windsor, are those upon which 
Mr. Liddle played. It was presided over by 
Sir George Elvey till he resigned in 1882, and 
then improved in the following year. 

During his eleven years at Windsor, Mr. 
Liddle worked for his Mus.Bac. degree at 
Cambridge, first with Sterndale Bennett and 
latterly with Sir George Macfarren. 

While at Windsor, Mr. Liddle, a first-rate 
violinist, used to visit Cumberland Lodge 
and play duets with Princess Christian—also 
a capable performer—and he likewise taught 
the young Prince Victor. 

In 1883 Dr. Varley Roberts was appointed 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
had left Halifax Parish Church and Mr. 
Liddle succeeded him there. He stayed for 
a year only, but it was a singularly pleasant 
one. There was a fine organ and a choir of 
70 voices! At weekly practices the choir sang 
one hour with the organ and one hour 
without. In 1884 Mr. Liddle came to New- 
bury where he found a choir of twenty boys 
and fourteen men. A weekly anthem had to 
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be rehearsed and a monthly Choral Com- 
munion was in vogue, as it has been until 
recent years. In those days, too, there was 
evensong on Wednesdays and Fridays. 


From all that can be gleaned it is clear 
that Mr. Liddle was an excellent choir- 
master. A cultured man, he was of a kindly 
disposition but a strict disciplinarian. He 
was a capable organist, more especially as 
he had a difficult organ to control, one which 
even in his time became almost unplayable. 
He nevertheless sustained a good musical 
service. One of its many features, if perhaps 
a minor one, was the inclusion of very 
singable Te Deums in popular unison form 
for choir and congregation, thereby afford- 
ing a change from hard-worked chants. In 
matters of choir training, Mr. Liddle was a 
strong Tonic Sol-faist. 


Of his many other activities, Mr. Liddle 
was a skilful trainer of orchestras, and as 
their conductor did much to improve the 
Newbury Amateur Orchestral Union. He 
was practically the first conductor of the 
Newbury Choral Society, a position he held 
for over thirty years. Most important of all 
in a national sense, he succeeded Sir August 
Manns as conductor (1895-1904) of the 
notable Handel Society. 


Mr. Liddle died suddenly in April 1921, 
having served Newbury Parish Church for 
37 years, and Brahms’s “ Requiem,” which 
was in the Choral Society’s programme for 
that year, was sung by them at a special 
service in the church in his memory. 


Mr. Bernard Fairbrother Ramsey, ap- 
pointed soon after as Mr. Liddle’s successor, 
came with an excellent reputation and wide 
experience. He again was of a musical 
family. His father was a well-known teacher 
of music in Bournemouth and a brother (Mr. 
Percy Ramsey) was, and may be still, 
organist of a London suburban church. 
Bernard received his early training from his 
father and studied organ playing under 
Dr. E. H. Turpin. In 1891, when 18 years 
old, Mr. Ramsey was organist of Poole 
Parish Church, and between 1893 and 1899 
was organist in turn of St. Mary, Longfleet, 
and St. Mary, Weybridge. He had taken his 
Oxford Mus.Bac. in 1897 and his next 
appointment was an interesting one—that of 
Organist of the English Church and Organ 
Professor at the Imperial Conservatoire, 
Moscow (1900-3), for which latter he had 
naturally to learn something of the difficult 
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Russian language. Then for five years he 
was organist of Farnham, Surrey, and from 
1908-14 of St. Mark, Purley. Following 
military service (1914-20) he returned to 
Purley but left in 1921 for Newbury. He 
was the local secretary and representative of 
Trinity College of Music. 


Mr. Ramsey made an impression in many 
ways. He endeavoured to see that the 
services continued to be reverently rendered, 
and his gifts found expression in the com- 
position of organ sonatas, songs, carols, etc. 
His MS chants are still used at St. Nicolas, 
that in B flat minor being a_ beautiful 
conception. He rehearsed the best music for 
the choir at his command and one interesting 
memory is the rendering on an Easter 
Tuesday of a Bach cantata and a selection 
of seasonal carols. The choir, seated at the 
West End of the church to comply with the 
the old custom which had been long in vogue 
elsewhere, were accompanied on a grand 
piano and by a few strings. 

Mr. Ramsey was acquainted with the late 
Dr. Prendergast, many years organist of 
Winchester Cathedral, who on his occasional 
visits invited Mr. Ramsey to play the closing 
voluntary. 


He died in 1931 and, although he lies 
buried at Nunhead, his monument may be 
said to rest in Newbury Parish Church in 
the shape of the organ there. He had con- 
vinced the Church Council that the old 
organ was long past usefulness, and they 
soon gave the order for its rebuilding, the 
scheme having been drawn up to Mr. 
Ramsey’s specification. A brass plate on a 
panel of the console reads, “. . . He loved 
this organ which was planned by him and 
he loved the church in which he played it.” 


Mr. Gilbert Ainsworth Sellick, formerly 
assistant to the late Dr. Hubert Hunt, 
Organist of Bristol Cathedral, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Ramsey in 1932. A F.R.C.O., 
Hon. A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. and Fellow of 
Trinity College, London, he is yet another 
in the line of skilful organists who have 
come to Newbury. 

Acknowledgment has already been made 
of information gleaned from Mr. Money’s 
writings. Thanks are also due to the Rector, 
Rev. Bertram Russell, for the loan of old 
parochial records which have produced items 
of much interest. Another friend of St. 
Nicolas has narrated some of her memories. 


R. E. NEWTON. 
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Readers’ Queries 





A SUFFOLK 17th CENTURY MS.—I am 

anxious to trace the present where- 
abouts of a volume of heraldic collections 
relating to Suffolk. It formerly belonged to 
Mrs. Barnard of Cave Castle, Yorkshire, 
and was thus described in the sale of her 
books by Sotheby, 20 June 1925: ‘ Lot 566. 
—Riece’s MS. Collection, on 280 leaves of 
paper, numerous coats of arms, about 300 
coloured, green morocco, 1655-1662.’ On 
the first page is written: ‘ Add. MS. 15120 is 
a copy of this MS., minus the drawings, and 
is called ‘ Ryece’s Collection of Antiquities 
of Suffolk, late in possession of John 
Collins, Esq., deceased ... and Nicholas 
Revett, 1761.’ 

The Rev. Edmund Farrer, writing in The 
East Anglian Daily Times, 21 July 1926, 
says that the book was bought at the sale by 
the late Ralph Griffin, who lent it to Farrer 
to examine. Farrer incidentally points out 
that it could not have been written by 
Robert Ryece, who died in 1638, and sug- 
gests that it is probably the work of 
Matthias Candler, another well-known 
Suffolk antiquary. 

What happened to this book after the 
death of Mr. Griffin during the war? 
Foyles, where I believe his books were sold, 
cannot help, and Dr. Bushnell has kindly 
made enquiries at Cambridge without suc- 
cess. I shall be most grateful for any news 
of the book. 

L. Dow. 


ONFUSION!—Thomas Bowdler had a 
son, Thomas (b. Ashby, nr. Bath, 11 
July 1754; M.D., St. Andrew’s, Edin. 1776) 
who was the Expurgator of Shakespeare and 
died at Rhyddings, nr. Swansea, 24 Feby. 
1825, leaving a daughter, Mrs. Anne Gordon 
of Hallhead and Esslemont (marr. 23 Jan’y. 
1728-9). [From Burke’s “ Landed Gentry ” 
(Wolridge-Gordon), 1921 ed.; “ Ency. Brit.” 
vol. 4, 11th ed. and “ Dict. of Nat. Biog.” 
(both Bowdler), 1908.] 

Thomas Bowdler of Queen’s Square, 
London, d. 5 July 1738, 77 y’rs., leaving an 
eldest son, Thomas who dying on 2 May 
1785, 78 y’rs., left in turn a son, also called 
Thomas who was the Expurgator of 
Shakespeare, and a daughter, Mrs. Amy 
Gordon (marr. 23 Jan’y 1728-9 & d. 10 
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April 1748, 49 y’rs.). [From the Bowdler 
vault inscriptions in the ch’y’d. of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen’s Square—Southampton 
Row, off Gray’s Inn Road. Copied fully in 
“ Scottish N. & Q.,” 35, v. 12, no. 10 (Oct. 
34), p. 1.] 

Other records describe Mrs. Annie or 
Amie or Anny Gordon as a sister of Thomas 
Bowdler the Expurgator! 

A proper rectification is absolutely neces- 
sary in this matter. 


RICHARD W. F. HopkKINs. 


AUSTEN, ELRINGTON AND GOR- 

DON.—Further biographical gene- 
alogical and also armorial (if any) details 
are required about the following seven for- 
bears of Adam Lindsay Gordon the famous 
Australian poet. Capt. Thos. Elrington, 
R.N., of the Plymouth Citadel, his wife 
(name ?) and their daughter Frances, who 
marr. Capt. William Gordon, R.E. (b. 1764 
(or *67)), served in the Netherlands and in 
Malta, d. Malta 1803). Who were Miss —— 
Austen (the wife of Robert Gordon, 
Governor of Berbice, Bri. Guinea, 1810-14 
(b. 1768—d. 1814) and her parents? Those 
W. & R. Gordon were the sons of Robert 
Gordon of Esslemont in Aberdeenshire & 
Lady Harriet (or Henrietta) Gordon, his 
wife, only daughter of the 2nd Earl of 
Aberdeen. Where and when exactly were 
the brothers respectively born, baptised, 
married, died & buried? Any information 
or direction would be much appreciated for 
the “eight greatgrandparents ” pedigree of 
the poet now being constructed in Australia. 


RICHARD W. F. HopkKINs. 


OHN BROWN.—What were the circum- 
stances of Queen Victoria’s issue of 
the John Brown gold tie-pin? 

The head of the tie-pin is round, 9/16 ins. 
diameter, with a small plain raised edge. 
At the back is a flange like that of a railway 
wheel. In relief is a sideways head and 
shoulder likeness of the bearded John 
Brown between a J and a B in roman 
letters, with the date 1883 underneath. On 
the inset back is an inscription in relief 
“from VRI” (cypher). The pin itself can 
be taken out and screws into a setting at the 
top of the back of the flange. The leather 
case bears the name “ M. Rattie and Sons, 
Jewellers, Aberdeen.” 

This tie-pin belonged to George James 
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Searle, 1814-1901, at one time Page of the 
Back Stairs to Queen Victoria. 


H. D. C. 


"THE BEARD OF CHAUCER’S MILLER. 

—A passage in Willa Cather’s 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl (New York, 
1940; p. 4) relates that the Virginian miller, 
Henry Colbert, “‘ was clean-shaven—unusual 
in a man of his age and station. His excuse 
was that a miller’s beard got powdered with 
flour-dust, and when the sweat ran down his 
face this flour got wet and left him with a 
beard full of dough.” What of the magni- 
ficent beard worn by Robyn the Miller in 
the Canterbury Tales? 

His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 

And ther to brood as though it were a spade. 
Was Henry Colbert’s clean-shaven face 
unusual for a miller? Did he exaggerate 
the difficulties inherent in a miller’s beard? 
Or have millers always found it feasible to 
shave? Was Robyn the Miller’s beard ex- 
ceptional and impractical? Did Chaucer in 
this portrait sacrifice slavish verisimilitude 
for artistic vividness? 

RosBerT A. PRATT. 


E COUNTESS AND THE COACH- 

MAN.—In a magazine article entitled 
““Famous Misalliances,’ which appeared 
about 1929, there occurred this sentence: 
“We read in Debrett of a countess who 
eloped with a coachman.” Can any reader 
give any information about this “countess”? 
A search in current editions of Debrett and 
similar books has produced no result. The 
lady in question might have been a countess 
in her own right, or she could have suc- 
ceeded to the title after the elopement. 
Alternatively she could have been the wife 
of an earl. Late eighteenth century is a 
possible time. 


M. I. Lewis. 


‘Rs’ PRONOUNCED AS ‘W’s.’"—At a 
recent play, one of the actresses pro- 
nounced her “ R’s” like “W’s.” The man 


who was with me said it was not an im- 
pediment in her speech, as I thought, but 
had been correct English at one period. 
Later, in discussing it again, another man 
said it had been, rather, a local dialect, 
while a third man declared both were in 
error, as it had been, for a short while, an 
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affectation like the dropping of the “g's” 
in the ’70’s. 

I had never heard it was anything but an 
impediment of speech. 

Is it true it was, and, if so, which of the 
three theories is correct? 


ROSAMOND CROMPTON. 


PUZZLEs IN TIME.—Can any reader 

please give me a guide to sources of 
information re jobs that can be done, or 
things that happen, in a given time. For 
instance: In five minutes a gardener digs 
four square feet, or perhaps, in one second 
the human heart pumps x pints of blood, 
etc. 

F. M. TEMPLETON, 


BURNETT, ROBERT, b. 1656.—In an old 

family bible this ancestor of mine, who 
settled in Ireland (near Ballinasloe, Co. 
Galway), is stated to have come from 
Cumberland. I know that the name Burnett, 
or Burnet, was common in Scotland, but I 
should be grateful for any information re- 
lating to families of that name in Cumber- 


land. 
R. B. E. L. 


LLOYD, ELIZABETH, b. 28th Jan. 1648, 

in Wales.—This lady (wife of the 
above Robert Burnett) was the daughter of a 
Welsh parson, who apparently came to 
Ireland, again to the Ballinasloe district, 
between 1648 and 1685. Could any reader 
help me to trace details of this clergyman, 
or of the circumstances in which he came to 


Ireland? 
R. B. E. L. 


APT P. LE COUTEUR.—Is anything 
known of Captain P. Le Couteur who 
commanded the privateer “Onslow” in 


1756? 
N. M. C. 


OURCES WANTED.— 
A steede, a steede of matchless speed, 
A sword of metal keene: 
All else to noble minds is dross, 


Alle else on earth is meane. 
A. O'L. 


* Like Billy-oh! ” 
“ Paying through the nose.” 
G. F. RosBINsoN. 
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Replies 


BOYS AT ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL (cxcv. 

454).—Search in the records of the 
Corporation of London has yielded some 
information about the boys educated at 
St. Paul’s School, c. 1528, or about their 
families. Unfortunately, I have found 
nothing about those of whom your corre- 
spondent had no trace. 

(2) Thomas Colshill. In the Repertories 
of the Court of Aldermen are many entries 
relating to the orphans of William Colshill, 
mercer, who died before 26 Nov. 1545. On 
10 Dec. 1545 his sons Thomas and George, 
mercers, of full age, acknowledged satis- 
faction for their orphanage portions on the 
death of James, another son, dying under 
age. George married the widow of Henry 
Clytherow, merchant taylor, but died before 
11 Feb. 1550 when his widow and executrix 
Seyntz was bound to bring in an inventory 
of his estate. Other sons of William were 
Robert and Nicholas, proved of full age on 
26 Aug. 1550 and 8 Nov. 1554 respectively. 
His daughter Blanche was removed from the 
care of Nicholas Bacon, mercer, on 28 Mar. 
1549 and committed to the care of Lady 
Forman, widow. Blanche was licensed to 
marry on 21 June 1554 and had married 
Thomas Smith, gent., before 3 July. 

(Reps. 11 fos. 251, 255b, 256; i2(1) fos. 65, 
199b, 258; 12(2) fos. 265b, 275b; 13(1) fos. 
176, 180, 184, 227b, 241, 254.) 

(7) and (8) Ambrose and Martyn Dormer. 
In the index to Hustings Rolls of Deeds there 
isno mention of these two names, but other 
members of the family of Sir Michael 
Dormer are mentioned: John, a mercer, and 
Elizabeth his wife in 1552 and 1565 and 
again in 1565 as being of Steeple Barton, 
co. Oxon., merchant stapler; and Thomas, 
esq., in 1596 and in 1597, late of Burfield, 
co. Bucks., esq., in connection with his 
daughter, Isabella, wife of John Stampe of 
West Compton, co. Berks., gent. 

(9) Sir Thomas Palmer. On 1 Feb. 1547, 
Robert Squyer, clothworker, and John 
Palmer, gent., deposed as to the full age of 
Robert, son and orphan of Robert Palmer, 
mercer. On 9 Apr. 1551, Thomas Palmer of 
Parram, co. Essex (sic) and Thomas God- 
man, mercer, deposed similarly as to 
Richard, another son. 

(Reps. 11 fos. 332b, 335; 12(2) fo. 323.) 
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(12) William Gresham. On 17 Dec. 1556 
Elizabeth, daughter and orphan of Sir John 
Gresham, late Alderman of the City, was 
committed to the care of Thomas Rowe, 
merchant, her brother-in-law, during a suit 
between her and one John Elyot, mercer, in 
cause of matrimony. On 18 Feb. 1557 
Thomas Rowe, with John and Edmund 
Gresham, mercers, executors of Sir John’s 
will, exhibited an inventory of his estate. On 
8 and 15 Nov. 1558 the matters in difference 
between James (sic) Elyot, mercer, who had 
married Elizabeth, and the executors, were 
to be examined. 


(Reps. 13(2) fos. 462, 481b; 14 fos. 84b, 
87b.) 


The above references to the Repertories 
are taken from an ancient “ Rough Index to 
Orphans” which refers to the original 
foliation of the volumes. Some changes have 
since been made, but these will not hinder 
any search if this fact is borne in mind. The 
following information is available in printed 
sources: 

(4) John Gresham. In his will dated 
5 July 1575, Sir Thomas Gresham, mercer, 
leaves the reversion of two manors to Sir 
Henry Nevell, kt., his cousin, and to the 
heirs male of Elizabeth, late wife of the said 
Sir Henry and daughter of Sir John Gresham 
his brother. 

(Calendar of Wills, Court of Husting, 
Vol. II, p. 700.) 

(16) Richard Chamberlain. There was an 
Alderman of this name, a member of the 
Ironmongers’ Company who died 19 Nov. 
1566. Will (P.C.C. 7 Stonarde) dated 18 Oct. 
1563, proved 20 Feb. 1567. 

(Further details of his Aldermanic career 
are in A. B. Beaven’s “ Aldermen of the City 
of London.” 2 Vols. 1908-13.) 


M. J. CHANDLER. 


QHAKESPEARE AND THE SCHOLARS 

(cxciv. 556, cxcv. 283).—At the last 
reference I said that Shakespeare had doubt- 
lessly complained of Greene’s sneering 
remarks—one of which was that ‘ Shake- 
scene’ was ‘an upstart crow.’ I have since 
found that he made a reference to them in 
the first quatrain of Sonnet LXX: 


That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair: 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 


In warning his friend of what he must 
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expect as the result of his handsome appear- 
ance and (Sonnet LXIX) the beauty of his 
mind, he was judging from the way he him- 
self was attacked by Greene—and probably 
by others— because of his success as a 
playwright. His writings, founded sometimes 
on other men’s work, had the addition of 
‘the ornament of beauty’ and so they were 
‘fair, and ‘slander’s mark was ever yet the 
fair ’°—and the man who produced it. Many 
times in the Sonnets Shakespeare declared 
his poems imperishable, and he was equally 
aware of their beauty, the principal reason 
for their permanent appeal to mankind. 


HOWARD PARSONS. 


; pes ’ PHILLIPS (cxciv. 546; cxcv. 240). 

—In Notes and Queries for June 11, 
1938, a contributor (H. C. Andrews, F.S.A.) 
in reply to queries under the heading 
“Epitaphs for animals,” gave the following 
information: ‘Included in the Dimsdale 
Collection of drawings of Hertfordshire 
Churches, etc., is one of a monument in 
Barnet Church to the memory of Elizabeth 
Phillips (d. 1798) and her father and mother. 
The monument bears the Phillips arms with 
motto: ““ Auspice Deo Virum, Extuli Mari.” 
This note accompanies the drawing: “ Arms: 
Sable a Lion rampant within an orle of 
fleur-de-lis Argent. Crest: on a wreath 
Argent and Sable a Newfoundland dog 
sejant regardant, on an oval tablet leaning 
against the animal a representation of a man 
drowning in the sea. Mr. Phillips assumed 
this crest and motto in consequence of 
having his life saved by the exertions of a 
faithful animal of the above description. 
The dog he kept for many years afterwards 
with particular care, had him buried in his 
garden in Berkshire and a monument erected 
over him with his figure on the top.” The 
Dimsdale Collection, from which this note is 
taken, belongs to Lieut. T. E. Dimsdale, of 
Meesden Manor, Herts., and is at present 
on loan at Hertford Museum.’ 


WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 


HARLOTTE M. YONGE’S ‘DAISY 
CHAIN’ (cxcv. 503).—The date of the 
story is contemporary, say 1847-1855. The 
Jubilee mentioned was no doubt that of 
George III celebrated in 1810. If the period 
of the story is around 1850, 1810 would be 
well within the active life of ‘old Granny.’ 
I have a small copper commemoration medal 
bearing the head of the King, looking right, 
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around which is ‘ God protects the just’; on 
the obverse is ‘G.III compleated the 50th 
year of his reign Oct: 25th 1810.’ 


A. J.H. 


FFURNER (cxcv. 414, 504).—The calendar 
of wills proved at Canterbury contains 
many instances of this name in Kent from 
1482 to 1558. The calendar of wills proved 
at Rochester shows a family at Yalding 
(Kent) in the 16th century. William Furner 
and Maria his wife occur at Hastings in 1634 
(Moulton’s Catalogue of Deeds, 1930). The 
name will be found in Calendars of 
Chancery Proceedings (Reynardson), 1649- 
1714, though here there is no indication of 
county. In the mid-19th century there was 
a prominent medical man of this name 
practising in Brighton. Most genealogists 
will agree that what appears to be an 
“uncommon” surname becomes distress- 
ingly “common” when a wide search is 
undertaken, even in printed indexes. 


P.D.M. 


AN IRISH SOLDIER (cxcv. 436, 504).— 
I think this “Irish Soldier” was Gen. 
Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B., son of M. Kelly, D.L., of Kilrush, 
Co. Clare. He married a Miss Kenny and 
assumed her name of Kenny in 1874. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ST. MATTHEW, FRIDAY STREET 

(cxev. 271, 437-8).—To references to the 
Myddelton family may be added: “ Pedigree 
of Myddelton of Chirk Castle, Denbigh, and 
Stansted Montfitchet, Essex,” by George 
Gery Milner Gibson Cullum (Mitchell and 
Hughes, 1897). 

G. W. WRIGHT. 


KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY (cxcv. 

503).—According to the 1881 edition 
of the guide to the cemetery by H. J. Croft, 
it “was consecrated on All Souls’ Day 
(hence its name) in the year 1832.” Ben- 
jamin Clark, in his handbook published in 
1843 refers to the “ eastern extremity of the 
Cemetery . . . appropriated to the interment 
of persons not connected with the Church 
of England,” but does not indicate whether 
this arrangement had existed from the date 
of its consecration, eleven years earlier. 


J. T. GILLETT. 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS—Their Origin 
and Development. By Herbert Norris. 
(J. M. Dent & Co., 1949. 42s.) 


ME HERBERT NORRIS, the author of 
a large work on Costume and Fashion, 
has carried on his researches into the 
important and specialized field of the origin 
and the evolution of Christian ecclesiastical 
vestments up till the end of the fifteenth 
century. The result is a volume of consider- 
able value, especially for a number of 
excellent illustrations which it contains. 
Mr. Norris is fully in accord with the usual 
view now taken that the vestments originated 
for the most part in the secular dress of the 
Roman gentleman. Any links with the 
Aaronic vestments seem to be less certain 
and are of a very indirect type. Commencing 
at this point, the author gives a number of 
illustrations of the costume of the period. 
He then proceeds to illustrate the manner 
in which it evolved into specialized ecclesias- 
tical garments. The process of evolution is 
not difficult to understand. To adopt an 
analogy used by Dom Gregory Dix, the 
dissenting preacher of the last century 
assumed a frock coat simply because it was 
the correct form of Sunday costume for the 
upper classes. Fashion changed and the 
frock coat has come to be the peculiar garb 
of the dissenting pulpit! In dealing with the 
details, Mr. Norris inclines to the somewhat 
doubtful view that the cope and the chasuble 
come from the same garment. He ends his 
account with the fifteenth century and his 
study of chasubles is mostly of the full 
mediaeval pattern. Mr. Norris does claim, 
however, to have found an example of the 
later cut-down type in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. (In a subsequent edition, the mis- 
taken ascription of it in the illustration to 
the eighth century should be altered). Never- 
theless, the cut-down chasuble belongs dis- 
tinctively to the Renaissance period on- 
ward. What came to be known as the 
“fiddle-back” type must have been ex- 
tremely rare in the Middle Ages. A refer- 
ence to Alcuin Club Collections xxii, the 
important volume by the late Rev. H. J. 
Clayton, illustrating ecclesiastical dress from 
monumental brasses, would set forth the 
general mediaeval tradition in the matter. 
On liturgical colours, Mr. Norris goes 
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badly astray. The Sarum colour sequence 
of the Middle Ages differed vastly from the 
Roman order. Save at Exeter, the Roman 
colours were not adopted in England. A 
reference to English Liturgical Colours, by 
Hope and Atchley, would have saved 
Mr. Norris from some bad blunders in this 
field. In fact, most of the English cathedrals 
had their own pre-Reformation use and the 
colour sequences varied enormously and, in 
any subsequent edition, the whole of the 
material dealing with the question badly 
needs editing at the hands of somebody who 
is expert in the matter. Similarly, following 
the tradition of Durandus, some attention 
should be paid to the mystical interpretations 
which the Middle Ages imparted to religious 
ceremonial and symbolism, including the use 
of colour sequences in church. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Norris is not alto- 
gether at home in matters ecclesiastical and 
his lack of sureness of touch leads him into 
some curious mis-statements. The Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna is not a Greek bishop at 
all, although he did have close connections 
with the Byzantine Empire. Since 1929, “a 
plate of silver gilt” has replaced the hous- 
ling cloth in the Latin rite. It is not an 
optional variation, as Mr. Norris seems to 
think (p. 105, n. 1), but is compulsory. The 
custom of communion in one kind was sanc- 
tioned by the Council of Constance, but 
Mr. Norris seems unaware of the long tradi- 
tion and evolution behind it associated with 
the crystallizing out of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Sects of Jewish ascetics 
known to Philo were scarcely “ monks” in 
the later Christian sense of the term. Pro- 
vinces never had Patriarchs and the author 
is mistaken in the matter. Again, he seems 
to imagine that the office of exorcist is obso- 
lete. It has merely become restricted to a 
priest holding the bishop’s licence. There is 
one fairly well-authenticated case of a 
licence being granted by a Post-Reformation 
Bishop of Exeter whilst the office is still 
exercised in the Roman Catholic Church. 
One may be permitted a considerable scep- 
ticism as to the laying down of the brass to 
Canon Teylor in his lifetime. Brasses were 
habitually of a memorial character. 
Admittedly, the date, 148-, has never been 
completed, but this is scant ground for pre- 
supposing a very unusual occurrence. 

In dealing with the Cross, Mr. Norris 
makes several mistakes. Tertullian was cer- 
tainly not sneering at Christians for using 
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the Sign of the Cross (p. 129). It was a 
common custom in the church of his day. 
On p. 139, there is an illustration of the 
three-barred Papal Cross, and on p. 142 is 
a drawing of the two-barred Patriarchial 
Cross. But Mr. Norris seems unaware that 
both of these are symbols and were never 
used as actual ornaments. 


WOODFORD, ESSEX, 1600-1836. (Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of the Woodford 
and District Historical Society, Part X, 
1950.) (Walford Bros., 69 Southampton 
ioe) London, W.C.1. 9s. 6d.; post free, 
10s. 


THE publication of results based on the 

archives of individual parishes is doing 
much to break down the generalizations 
which have hitherto been prominent in his- 
tory books and responsible for a good deal 
of misunderstanding of social conditions of 
the past. The Woodford and District 
Historical Society is responsible for issuing, 
as Part X of their Transactions, a splendid 
study of local government in a residential 
parish between 1600 and 1836; the author, 
as well as the Society, is deserving of high 
praise. 

Woodford may now be regarded almost 
as part of London; its growth has been so 
rapid that it is hard to believe that it was 
once a village in rural Essex with its over- 
seers, parish constables, beadle, surveyors 
and other officers responsible for maintain- 
ing certain standards of conduct. It is from 
the records of these men that Mr. Erith has 
_ compiled a most readable book which, inci- 
dentally, serves as a model, showing how 
parish documents should always be related 
to manorial archives and to the records of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions and other 
official bodies. 

The proceedings at vestry meetings occupy 
a large part of the text and although we are 
treated to accounts of meetings which 
resulted in ‘nothing done but break up, in 
disorder ’ and resolutions against the expense 
of dinners at public houses, there is ample 
evidence that much good work was done 
under extremely difficult conditions. 

Treatment and relief of the poor was 
always a major problem and Mr. Erith has 
shown, by means of a graph which ampli- 
fies his text, that from 1686 there was a rela- 
tionship between the price of wheat and the 
overseer’s expenditure and leads us to the 
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conclusion that the latter was to some extent 
beyond the control of the vestry. The pay- 
ment of weekly pensions to paupers and the 
inevitable provision of a workhouse was a 
severe drain on the parish funds and strict 
economy had to be observed; no wonder 
that the workhouse diet was so monotonous. 
One misprint in this section of the book may 
be mentioned; on page 22 the sentence 
‘relief to able-bodied labourers purely on 
the ground of employment’ should, of 
course, read ‘on the ground of unemploy- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Erith has his own opinions on the 
Speenhamland system and does not agree 
with the many economic historians who 
criticize it; he suggests that it was the only 
alternative to a general increase in wages 
and puts forward a convincing argument. 

Woodford had anticipated by twelve years 
the law passed in 1840 prohibiting inocula- 
tion with smallpox, and even by 1825 the 
poor of the parish were realizing the benefits 
of vaccination to the extent that payments 
for treatment to children were refused unless 
the parents had obtained the prior consent 
of the overseer. 

There are some revealing figures about the 
cost of establishing the settlement of 
paupers, the bargaining over the value of 
apprentices, the cost of providing mnilitia- 
men in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and expenses incurred by the con- 
stables whose position was never an enviable 
one. 

An Appendix gives a list of parish officers, 
their abodes and occupations, and from it 
one learns that the surveyors and church- 
wardens were often men of _ substance. 
Among the names are several bankers, 
London merchants, verderers, and local 
worthies; tradesmen’s names have also been 
arranged under their respective occupations. 
Surveyors on the same social level as their 
neighbours would have had an unpleasant 
time in getting the statutory tasks performed, 
whereas a man in a superior position often 
commanded greater respect and obedience. 
A third Appendix gives the highest and 
lowest prices of certain commodities in the 
nineteenth century, and there is a well- 
drawn map showing the parish in 1816. 

This book, as an important contribution 
to economic, social and parochial history, 
should enjoy a much wider appeal than its 
title would suggest. 





Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Bedford (Duchess of), and George II, 282, 
349, 416 
Bee-keeper’s proverb, 284 
Bellairs, James George, 42 
Bells of Middlesex, 287 
Bentham (Jeremy), and the maximum price 
of bread, 479 
Berners, Dame Juliana, 233 
Bethlehem Hospital, 247 
Bible, its influence on Shakespeare, 160, 554 
Bibliographical links, 73 
Biddulph, Thomas Tregenna, 18 
Biographical identifications required, 42 
Birth in public, a royal, 305 
Bishop, Who was the?, 62 
Bishop, a pious one in Charles II’s reign, 
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Bishops, non-juring, 412 

Black Letter Calendar, a, 82 

Blacksmiths and St. Clement, 193, 442, 530 
Blackwood’s Magazine, contributors to, 63, 


10 

Blake (W.): ‘ Vision of the Last Judgement,’ 
303 

Blue, the classical taboo of, 469 

Boddington, Samuel, 238 

Boethius, King Alfred, Dante, Chaucer 
and, 39 

Boleyn, Anne and George, 98 

Bonetti, Rocco, 2, 28, 95 

Bonington (R. P.): Will, 392 

Bonquer, William (temp. Henry III), 435 

Book of Common Prayer, prayers for the 
King in, 489 


Books recently published: 

—— (A.S.E.): Popular Fallacies, 
329 

Argenti (P.P.) and Rose (H. J.): Folk- 
lore of Chios, 131 

Armstrong (A. M.) and others: The Place- 
names of Cumberland, 483 

Armstrong (M.): George Borrow, 439 

Arnold (R.): A Yeoman of Kent, 220 

Aspinall, A. (ed.): Letters of Princess 
Charlotte, 241 

Baldi (S.): Studi Sulla Poesia Popolare 
d’Inghilterra e di Scozia, 263 

Berenson (B.): Aesthetics and History, 219 

Blunden (E.): A selection, 550 

Boas, F. (ed.): Howard’s ‘ The Change of 
Crownes,’ 154 

Brereton (J. le G.): Writings on Eliza- 
bethan Drama, 263 

Burke’s Peerage, 1 

Burne (A.H.): Battlefields of England, 
18 


4 
Chadwick (O.): John Cassian, 549 
Clapham (Sir J.): Concise Economic His- 

tory of Britain, 44 
Clifford, J. L., and Landa, L.A. (eds): 

Pope and His Contemporaries, 264 
Complete Peerage, The, 92, 119, 304 
Constantine (P.): Spring Sowing, 506 
Cornford (F.M.): Microcosmographia 

Academica, 88 
The Unwritten Philosophy, 308 

Corporation of London, The, 176 
Cotton (Sir E.): East Indiamen, 43, 62 
Croft (O. G.S.): The House of Croft, 175 
Currey (R. N.): Formal Spring, 352 
Curtis Brown (B.): Anthony Trollope, 242 
Darien (D. C.): The English Diodatis, 374 





Davenport, A., (ed.): Poems of Joseph 
Hall, 22 
Dillon (M.): Archaism of Irish Tradition, 
65 


Early Irish Literature, 65 

Duthie (G. I.): Elizabethan Shorthand and 
the First Quarto of ‘ King Lear,’ 308 

Eaglestone (A. J.): The Channel Islands 
Under Tudor Government, 153 

Education for Librarianship, 67 

Eland (G.): The Courts of Great Canfield, 
219 

English Institute Essays, 285, 462 

French, J. M. (ed.): Life Records of John 
Milton, vol. I, 198 

Hammond (A.): The Book of Chessmen, 
484 

Harris (S. A.): Sarah Clayton’s Letter and 
John Wood of Bath, 197 

Henson (H.H.): Retrospect of an Unim- 
portant Life, 285 

Hole (C.): Haunted England, 330 

Hopkins, K. (ed.): Edmund Blunden, 550 

Howse (W.H.): A Welsh Border Town: 
Presteigne, 462 

James (H.): A Little Tour in France, 110 

Johnson (H.C.): Wiltshire County 
Records, 155 

Kennedy (M.): Jane Austen, 505 

King (A.A.): Rites of Eastern Christen- 
dom, 329 

Kirby-Miller, C. (ed.): 
Martinus Scriblerus, 461 

Lethbridge (T.C.): Herdsmen and 
Hermits, 505 

Letts (M.): Sir John Mandeville, 87 

London (H.S.): The Ghost or Shadow 
as a Charge in Heraldry, 197 

Lovell (E. J.): Byron, 286 

McColvin (L.R.): Public Library Exten- 
sion, 505 

MacGillivray (J.R.): Keats: a biblio- 
graphy, 395 

McGinn (D.J.): The Admonition Con- 
troversy, 307 

Matthews (W.): British Diaries, 417 

Newby (P.H.): Maria Edgeworth, 439 

— A. (ed.): Shakespeare Survey: III, 


Memoirs of 


Norris (H.): Church Vestments, 571 

Osborne, M. T. (ed.): Advice-to-a-Painter 
Poems, 1633-1856, 373 

Patrick (M.): Four Centuries of Scottish 
Psalmody, 132 

Pevsner (N.): Matthew Digby Wyatt, 550 
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Robertson Scott (J.W.): The Pall Mall 
Gazette, 395 

Schofield, B. (ed.): The Knyvett Letters, 
175 


Skelton (R. A.): Modern English Punctua- 
tion, 110 
Small (H.): The Worthing Map Story, 153 
Smith (D.N.): John Dryden, 549 
Steer, F. W. (ed.): Farm and Cottage 
ee of Mid-Essex, 1635-1749, 
3 
Thomsen (C.), Sidney (E.), Tomkins 
(M.D.): Adult Education Activities for 
Public Librarians, 417 
Trollope (A.): The Spotted Dog, and 
Other Stories, 484 
‘= Thal, H. (ed.): Told in the Dark, 
28 
Vincent (E.R.): Byron, Hobhouse and 
Foscolo, 109 
Wagner (B. M.): Appreciation of Shake- 
speare, 132 
Wallerstein (R.): Studies in 17th century 
Poetic, 528 
Wood (H.G.): Frederick 
Maurice, 351 
Woodford, Essex (1600-1836), 572 
Woodforde (J.): Diary of a Country 
Parson, 66 
Wyndham (Hon. H. A.): A Family 
History, 1688-1837, 351 
Year’s Work in English Studies, 88 
Zocca (L.R.): Elizabethan Narrative 
Poetry, 527 
Booth (William), of Dundrum, 149 
Borgian Cheese, 80 
Borley Rectory, Suffolk, 330 
Borrow, George, 439 
Bossi, Giuliano, 238 
Bostock, Thomas, 127 
Boswell (James), and Burke, 498 
Literary property and, 296 
‘ Life of Johnson,’ 56, 498 
Botany Bay, 326 
—" (Thomas), confusion concerning, 
Boyd (Z.): ‘The Last Battel of the Soule 
in Death, 535 
Boyle, Robert, 31 
Bread dole, 61 
— Jeremy Bentham and the price of, 


Denison 


Bridges (R.): ‘ Anniversary,’ 478 

Brietzke, George, 260 

British officers deified in India, 281, 437, 504 
Brodie, William, 42 





Brown (John), gold tie-pin, 567 
— (William): borrowings from Donne, 
Browning (E.B.): an early poem, 252 
her name inscribed in Kelloe 
Church, Co. Durham, 371 
Browning, Oscar, 64 
Bruges, William, 90 
Buckingham (George Villiers, 2nd Duke of): 
Discourse on the Reasonableness of 
Religion, 436 
Buckinghamshire, Records of, 199 
Bulmer, Sir John, 205 
Burghley, Lord, 136 
letter from George Acworth, 337 
herbalist’s dedication to, 312 
Burke (Edmund), and Boswell, 498 
Burnett, Robert (b. 1656), 568 
Burney, Charles, 413, 460, 504 
Burney (Fanny): her ‘ Daddy Crisp,’ 152 
Burney, William, 413, 460, 504 
Burns (Robert): unpublished letter to 
Riddel, 54 
aoe * ye Joseph), Dean Church on, 
Butler (Samuel): ‘Crampsford’ in ‘The 
Way of All Flesh,’ 150 
Byron (Lord), Princess Charlotte and, 241 
Crabbe and, 286 
Hobhouse, Foscolo and, 109 
his Lake Geneva tour, 252 
Nature and, 286 
waltzing and, 262 
Wordsworth and, 286 
‘Childe Harold,’ 109 
‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’ 252 
an unpublished letter, 252 


Cc 
Calais, Town Hall at, 412 
Caldey Island, 23 
Calendar for a Wife, a, 262 
Cambridge, early drama at, 470 
nightingales, 384 
Camden (William): ‘ Remains,’ and Thomas 
Chatterton, 323 
Cammeyer (John), a royal servant, 413, 482 
Canfield (Great), the courts of, 219 
Capper (Colonel): his Meteorological 
Tracts, 121 
Cardozo, 214 
Carew (Thomas), Scott and, 210 
Carlingford, Viscount, 41, 107 
Carlyle (Thomas), and Lady Ashburton, 529 
inscriptions on the windows ce“ his 
Cheyne Row house, 371 
* Sartor Resartus,’ 216 
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Cartwright (Thomas): An Admonition to 
Parliament, 307 
Cassian, John, 549 
Castelvetro, Giacomo, 551 
Castlemaine (Lady), and Samuel Pepys, 430 
Casualty crosses, 127, 218 
Cat-and-rat plaques, dehydrated, 83 
Causton, Peter, 171 
Cecil, William, see Burghley 
Celtic seafarers in northern seas, 505 
Cerrito, Fanny, 19 
Chalmer (David), of Fintray, 248 
Channel Islands under Tudor Government, 
153 
Chantry water-mill, Storrington, 303, 372 
Charlier, Henri or Albert, 39 
Charlotte, Princess, 241 
dancing and, 262 
Chatterton (Thomas): on money, 323 
Chaucer, a 1576 allusion to, 24 
his ‘ miller,’ 486, 568 
mythical pedigrees, 222 
Robin Hood and, 210 
‘Book of the Duchess,’ 333 
‘The Former Age,’ and Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphosis,’ 95 
Chessmen, 484 
Chettle (Henry), and George Greene, 349 
Childe, L. (ff 1663-9), 479 
Children’s Books, Evangelical (1828-59), 56 
Chimney-sweeps’ feasts, 68 
luck, 168, 217 
(see also Climbing Boys.) 
omnes: A glossary of terms, 
6 


2 
Chios folklore, 131 
Christening cupboards, 412 


Christian Name: 
Thankslord, 281 
Chudleigh (Elizabeth), marriage to Augustus 
Hervey, 546 
Church (R. W.), and Bishop Butler, 507 
pencil sketch of, 523 
Church vestments, 571 


Churches: 
All Hallows, Honey Lane, 148 
Ashton, Devon, 488 
Branscombe, 416 
Christ College, Newgate Street, 449 

Hampton, Middlesex, 199 

Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill, 326 

Hoxne, Suffolk, 127 

Kelloe, Co. Durham, 371 

Lainston, 546 





Newbury Parish, 539, 564 
S. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 544 
S. Dionis Backchurch, 72, 152 
S. Lawrence Jewry, 185 
S. Margaret Moses, 300 
S. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, 186, 514 
S. Mary, Oxford, 348 
S. Matthew, Friday Street, 271, 437, 570 
S. Peter Cheap, 271 
Thaxted, Essex, 133 
dedicated to S. Clement, 193 
dedicated to S. Mildred, 152 
Easter Sepulchres in, 46, 488 
Garrison churches, dedication of, 216, 306 
Norman fonts in, 67 
orientation of, 265 
spires, 19, 108 
oe (Thomas): ‘Shore’s Wife,’ 182, 
6 
Chute, John, 413 
Cibber (Colley): Love’s Last Shift, 272 
Clarke, Mary Ann (1776-1852), 524 
Clementine Friars, 442 
Clifford, A. (fl. 1785), 39 
Clifford (Rosamond): Her epitaph in God- 
stow nunnery, 348, 438 
Climbing Boys, 150, 169 
their slang, 452 
(see also chimney sweeps) 
Coachman and Countess, legend of, 568 
Cobham, Kent, 220 
Coif, Order of, 64 
Coleridge (S. T.): Letters from Southey, 124 
‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 251 
‘Lay Sermon, 251 
Collier, John Payne, 21 
Dulwich Papers and, 112 
- ‘ee 33, 345, 414, 480, 
0 
‘History of English Dramatic 
Poetry, 21 
Collingridge, Thomas, 546 
Commination Service, the, 156 
‘Complete Peerage, The,’ 92, 119, 304 
Comyn (Elizabeth), centenarian, 479 
Congreve (William), and the Maypole, 435 
Cook (Captain James): his family, 281, 328, 
349, 393, 438 
Cooke, Kate, 42, 108 
Cope, Mrs. E. E., 214 
Corneille, Pierre, 45, 463 
Cornhill, spelt ‘Cornwall,’ 97 
Cornish Jacobite leanings (1715), 162 
* Cornwall’ for Cornhill, 97 
Countess and Coachman, legend of, 568 
Couteur, Capt. P. le, 568 
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Cove, Mary, 172 

Coxe’s ‘Travels in Switzerland’: influence 
on Wordsworth, 144 

Crabbe (George), and Francis Jeffrey, 538 

‘Crampsford,’ 150 

Cranmer, Archbishop, 5 

Crescent on a spoon, 260 

‘Crisp, Daddy,’ 152 

Croft Castle, 175 

Cromwell, Thomas, 203 

Crooke, Dr. Hilkish, 247 

Crump, John Hamilton, 43 

Cuba, names of stores in, 191 

Cumberland, place-names in, 483 

Curtseying, 524 


D 


Dale, Dr. Valentine, 524 
Dallas (E. S.), and ‘Once a Week,’ 279 
William Shenstone and, 118 
Dances, early 19th century, 61, 256, 262, 
328, 350, 394 
Daniel (Samuel): ‘ Civil Wars,’ 292 
‘Dante, and the Early Astronomers,’ 83 
D‘Anvers, Sir J., 31 
Davenant, Edward, 32 
Davereux, of Sandgate, 525 
Defoe (Daniel): ‘Good Advice to the 
Ladies,’ 273 
‘New Discovery’ and ‘ Pacificator,’ 
496 
* Proposals,’ 195 
Dehydrated cat-and-rat plaques, 83, 195 
Dekker (Thomas): ‘Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
97 


Demogorgon, 105 
Dentquisle rei arei, 545 
Derby newspapers, 238 
Devonshire (Georgiana, Duchess of), visit of 
Dr. Johnson to, 474 
Dewsbury, 38 
Diaries, a bibliography of British, 417 
Dickens (Charles): ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ 279 
*“Dombey and Son,’ 279 
‘Edwin Drood,’ 325 
* Oliver Twist,’ 279 
* Pickwick Papers, and ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ 279, 372 
two curious idioms, 279, 372 
original of ‘ Helena Landless,’ 325 
his attack on the R.A., 414 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 243 
e —" ’ in Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution, 
Diodati, Charles, 374 





Disraeli (B.): A letter from Mary Shelley, 
475 

* Dog’s letter, the,’ 181 

Dogs, life-saving, 240 

Domestic servants, their training in 19th 
century, 479 

Donne — ‘Anatomy of the World, 

32 


early references, 229, 246, 290, 381, 
482 
Drake (Sir Francis): Chair made from 
‘Golden Hind’ timber, 348 
Drayton (Michael): References to Donne, 
292 
Drummond (William): 
Donne, 290 
Drury Lane, ‘ Volpone’ at (1703), 173 
Dryden, John, 549 
Dry fly, early references to, 247 
Dudley, John (1502-53), 237, 284, 349 
Duelling in 16th and 17th cent., 2, 28, 95 
Dugdale (Thomas), antiquarian, 414 
Dulwich College Papers, the, 112 
Dunbar (Countess of): her children, 193 
Dundonald, Countess of, 171 
Dunmow Flitch, 194 
Duthie (William), songwriter, 172 


References to 


E 
East Indiaman, picture of an, 216, 350 
Easter Sepulchres, 46, 488 
East India Company, 43, 62 
Eden (Sir F. M.): ‘ Abstracts of a tour per- 
formed in 1790,’ 458 
Edgeworth, Maria, 439 
Edward III: credit operations (1327-48), 
177, 441 
Eliot (T.S.): ‘ The Waste Land,’ 365 
Elizabeth, dau. of Charles I, 375 
Elizabeth, Queen, 5, 136, 173 
a portrait of, 257 
Elizabethan drama, 263 
dramatists, conjectural remarks 
on, 
narrative poetry, 527 
shorthand, 308 
Emerson (R. W.), as a public official, 278 
Erasmus, Mary Tudor and, 223 
Essex, Devereux, Earl of, 173 
Essex farm and cottage inventories (1635- 
1749), 373 
Essex Records Office, 199 
Evangelical Children’s Books (1828-59), 56 
Ewouts, Hans, 257 
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F 


Fallacies, popular, 329 
Fallen spires, 19 


Families: 


Abbot, 216 

Abbott, 503 

Allnutt, 479 

Anker, 326 

Austen, 567 

Banks, 38 

Bellairs, 42 

Booth, 149 

Brietzke, 150, 196, 260 
Bunker, 435, 504 
Burney, 413, 460, 504 
Chaucer, 92, 222 
Cholmeley, 51, 195 


Cook, 281, 328, 349, 393, 438. 


Corbet, 237, 305 
Croft, 175 

Dallas, 42, 86 
Daniell, 545 

Delaval, 17, 62, 151 
Dunbar, 193 
Elrington, 567 
Falconer, 493 
Fulwell, 444 

Furner, 414, 504, 570 
Gilchrist, 171 
Goodwin, 19, 107, 217 
Gordon, 567 
Graham, 190 
Hayward, 479 
Heroy, 370 

Hills, 349 

Holand, 24 

Holwell, 38, 129, 523 
Hutchinson, 391 
Hyde, 107 

Marten, 187, 359 
Myddleton, 437, 570 
Newdick, 259, 306, 327 
Noel (Nowell), 545 
O’Beirne, 61 

Pelly, 151 

Philpott, 314 
Purefoy, 107, 438 

De Quincey, 304, 495 
Regan, 127 

Rhodes, 459 

Seton, 495 

Shirley, 259, 306, 327 
Smith, 130 

Steele, 171 





Stevenson, 42 
Stewart, 120 
Swifte, 41, 107 
Turnbull, 106 
Walton, 16 
Warwick, 38, 152 
Whitelock (Whitlock), 19 
Wyndham, 351 
in Bank of England, 45 
Farming implements, 194 
Fencing in 16th and 17th cent., 2, 28, 95, 226 
Field (John and Henry), portraits of, 436 
Fielding and ‘ Shamela,’ 152 
— (Roger), and Aynho Hospital, 
30 


‘Fling Bristol into the Circuit,’ 259 
Florio, John, 227 
Ben Jonson and, 512 
Flower, Thomas, 114 
Forster (E. M.), on George Orwell, 551 
Forster, William Edward, 414 
Fortification and Military Discipline, 545 
Foscolo (Floriana), and Miguel del Riego, 
348 
Foscolo (Ugo), and Byron and Hobhouse, 
109 


known as Fudgiolo, 348 

Lady Catherine Walpole and, 546 
Fountains in heraldry, 377 
French renaissance poems, 352 
Friendly Societies in Herefordshire, 1 
Fulham fishery, 524 
Fulwell (Ulpian), and his family, 444 


G 

Gardiner (John): his imitations of Gray’s 

Odes, 520, 541 
Gardiner, (?) Stephen, 224 
Garrison churches, dedications, 216, 306 
Gavotte, the, 394 
Gawain and the Green Knight, 24, 134, 239 
Gay (John): ‘Rural Sports, 247 

* Trivia, and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
9 


8 
George II (King), and naval uniform, 282, 
349 


Gerard (John), herbalist, 312 

Gervase of Tilbury: ‘ Otia Imperialia,’ 134 

Ghost-lore, English, 330 

Gilchrist, Anne, 171 

Gilpin (Rev. William): illustrations to his 
books, 52 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 23 

Gissing (George): ‘By the Ionian Sea,’ 80 

Glass-painting, 326, 485 

Gleaning bell, 133, 240 
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Glovers’ Ordinary, 392 

God (name of), in Elizabethan literature, 231 

God’s Providence House, 392, 460, 525 

emg nunnery (Oxford), an inscription 
in, 

Godwin (Bishops): their Wills, 19, 105, 107 

Godwin (Francis), Bishop of Hereford, 19 

Godwin (Thomas), Bishop of Bath, 217 

Goethe: His influence on Keats, 410 

quotation from, 194 

Goldsmith (Oliver): An illustrated edition of 
his Works, 546 

Goudard (Ange), French author, 436 

Graham, Capt. W. T., 43, 62, 190 

Grand Serjeantry, tenure by, 435 

Graves (John W.), songwriter, 172 

Gray (Thomas): John Gardiner’s imitation 
of his Odes, 520, 541 

Greene (George), and Shakespeare, 349 

Greene (Robert), and Demogorgon, 105 

Shakespeare and, 206, 283, 349, 569 
‘Visions,’ 137 

Greening (Thomas), a royal gardener, 413 

= (Sir Thomas), at St. Paul’s School, 
4 


Grey, Lady Jane, 5, 173 

Grey, Lord Thomas, 5 

Guelletee: his Mogual tales, 346 
Gunmakers, Company of, 238 

‘ Guzman de Alfarache, Keats and 15, 240 
Gygges, Thomas (ff. 1472-92), 269 
Gypsies, articles on, 353 


H 
Hacket (John), Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, 18, 62 
Hall (Joseph): Poems, 22 
Hall’s Chronicles, copy 
(?) Shakespeare, 385 
Hall’s Croft at Stratford, 436 
Hallam, John, 204 
Hall-Stevenson (John), and ‘ Yorick’s Senti- 
mental Journey Continued,’ 318 
Harpur (Mr.), curate of Islington, 193 
Harris (Alexander), Australian settler, 348 
Hartlib (Samuel), and John Aubrey, 31 
Journal, 31 
Harvey (John), of Sandgate, 525 
Hausted, Peter, 16 
‘An Elegy on the Death of 
Colonel Robert Arden,’ 426 
— (William), Prebendary of Salisbury, 
3 
Hayman (Robert): Quodlibets, 381 
Hayward, William Stephens, 479 
Heavysege, Charles, 216 
Hedges (John): His versified Will, 298 


annotated by 





Hemans, Felicia, 546 
Henry II (King): ‘Fair Rosamond’s’ 
epitaph in Godstow nunnery, 438 
Henry V, King, 117 
at Agincourt, 105 
Henry VIII (King), ballad history of, 203 


Heraldry 


Arms: 
Bugnion, 377 
Burne, 378 
change of, 503 
ChAtillon, Renaud de, 41 
crusaders’, 41, 108 
Cust, 378 
Holand, 24 
for identification, 479 
intestates’, 83 
Pepys, 95 
Stourton, 377 
Sykes, 378 
Themilton, 378 
Brasses, monumental, 127 
at Checkenden, Oxon., 94 
Chevron between three inkhorns, 503 
‘Complete Peerage, The,’ 92, 119, 304 
Fountains in, 377 
Garter King of Arms, the first, 90 
Ghosts and shadows in, 197 
Roundel or rotund, the, 288, 310, 331, 
354, 377 
Herbalism in the reign of Elizabeth 312 
Herbert, Edward (1513-93), 385 
Herefordshire Friendly Societies, 1 
Herrick (Robert): ‘ The Hag’ and Shelley's 
‘The Cloud,’ 341 
Hertfordshire marriages, 72, 148, 152, 185, 
271, 300, 449, 514 
Heywood, John, 295 
Hickey, William, 106 
Highflyer, 413, 548 
Highwaymen, 150 
Hine, Reginald L., 111 
Hobhouse (J. C.), and Byron and Foscolo, 
109 
Hogg (James): ‘ The Shepherd’s Guide,’ 388 
Hohnel (Ludwig von), German explorer, 172 
Holcroft, Thomas, 216 
“—" (John Zephaniah): His pedigree, 
52 
Home Counties, 258 
Homilies, Book of, 7 
Marlowe and, 157, 159 
Shakespeare and, 160 
Hooft (P.C.): Manuscrints, 172 
Hopkins (G. M.), and Sir Thomas More, 438 





Jack 
Jaco 
Jaco 
Jam 

1] 
Japa 
Jeffr 
Jenk 
Jero 
Jewe 
Johr 
Johr 


‘Jot 
Join 
Jone 


Jone 
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Horne, T. Hartwell (1780-1862), 387 
Horton-Smith, L. G. H., 221 
Houghton (Alexander), and Shakespeare, 


205 
(Edward): ‘The 


Howard 
Crownes’, 154 

Hudleston, Elizabeth (d. 1830), 146 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 309, 463 

Hughes, William, 386 

Hunt (G. W.), songwriter, 172 

Huntsman, Benjamin, 99 

Huyghens, Constantine, 382 

Hyde, Bernard (d. 1630), 38, 107 


Iichester, history of, 67, 397 
India, British officers deified in, 281, 437, 504 
Inheritance by youngest son, 86, 152 


Change of 


Inns: 

Highflyer, 413, 548 

Prospect of Whitby, 105 

The Timber-Carriage, 216, 284 
Instrument-makers, early, 282 
Intestates, Arms of, 83 
Ireland, manuscripts in, 441 
Irish literature, early, 65 

soldier, a famous, 436, 504, 570 

Irving (Henry): His acting edition of 

‘Othello,’ 260 


J 


Jack-in-the-green, 150, 217, 306, 394, 526 
Jacob (Brig.-Gen. J ohn), deified in India, 437 
Jacobites, West Country, 162 

ery (Henry): ‘A Little Tour in France,’ 
Japanese themes, poems on, 326 

Jeffrey (Francis), and George Crabbe, 538 
Jenkins, Richard, 413 

Jerome (Saint), and Gehenna, 11 

Jewel, John, 83 


Johnson (Benjamin), actor, 99, 173 


Johnson (Samuel), at Chatsworth, 474 

‘Dictionary,’ 36, 55, 164, 249, 338, 
516, 541, 561 

his ‘ falling houses,’ 342 
quotations from, 282 
science and, 338, 516, 541, 561 
societies, 370 

‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ index to, 436 

Joiners’ Company of London, 458 

Jones (Ebenezer) : ‘Studies of Sensation and 

Event,’ 16 


Jones, Henry Whitworth, 106, 174 





Jonson (Ben), and Donne, 246, 291 
John Florio and, 512 
Milton and, 298 
Sir Walter Scott reading, 521 
sentimental comedy and, 272 
William Strachey and, 508 
‘The Devil is an Ass,’ 272 
‘Every Man in His Humour,’ 2, 28 
* Sejanus,’ 509 
‘Volpone,’ 173; a play bill for, 99 
Junius, identity of, 142 
‘Letters,’ 13, 319 
Milton and, 250 
Monody on his death, 13 
Juniana in the Earl of Shelburne’s library, 
519 
Juxon Cup, the, 523 


K 


Kauri spars at Trafalgar, 456 
Keating (James), printer, 52 
Keats (John), and an Arctic voyager, 521 
bibliography, 395 
Cary’s ‘Dante’ and, 364 
Goethe and, 410 
‘Hamlet’ and, 253 
Hazlitt and, 391 
indolence and, 364 
literary echoes, 390 
markings in ‘ The Rogue,’ 15, 240 
Pope and, 391 
Shakespeare and, 391 
Swift and Pliny’s influence on, 499 
*Wordsworth’s ‘To My Sister’ and, 
364 
‘Bright Star’ sonnet, 364 
‘To Autumn,’ 78 
‘To Homer,’ 254 
‘To a Nightingale,’ 253 
Keene, Charles, 458 
Kenrick, William, 51 
Kensal Green cemetery, 503, 570 
Kent (Constance), murderess, 325 
Kent (Duchess of), Queen Victoria’s mother, 
413 
Kent tomb, a, 281 
Kilvert, Margaret, 375 
King ploughing ceremoniously, a, 305 
King’s Wine Cellar, the, 89 
Kinsey, John (d. 1750), 392 
Knight, Charles, 14 
Knight (Cornelia): ‘ Autobiography,’ 54 
Knyvett, Thomas, 175 
Krasinski, Count Henry, 254, 361 
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L 
Lamartine (Alphonse de): Letters, 463 
‘Toast des Gallois et des 


Bretons,’ 365 
Lamb (Charles): his cottage called ‘ Button 
Snap, 111 

recognition as a poet, 79 

sweeps and, 69 

T. N. Talfourd and, 20 
Lamb’s Conduit Fields, 259 
Lancashire: a classified list of Local and 

Personal Acts pre. 1801, 397 
County Record Office, 309 
Landlord (1796-1832; 1855), letters to his 
tenant, 342 
Landor, A. H. Savage, 282 
Laroon, Marcellus (1679-1772), 412 
Latimer, Bishop, 5 
=" (William): ‘Tutor of Blackwood,’ 
Lear (Edward): Two letters, 451 
Leveson (John): His ancestors, 503 
Lewis (C. D.), and Yeats and Noyes, 258 
Librarians, training of, 67 
Libraries, adult education activities for, 
4 


public, 506 

Lincolnshire bagpipe, the, 383 
Lind, Dr. James, 525 
Lindfield (Sussex), a house in, 560 
Lindsay, Alexander, 457, 526 
Lisbon Mail, 106 
Literary tastes in 1797, 537 
Littera canina, 181 
Liturgies, American and Scottish, 85, 326 
Lloyd, Elizabeth (b. 1648), 568 
Lloyd (George), Bishop of Chester, 546 
Local history, standing conference for, 463 
Locke (John), and John Aubrey, 552 
Lockhart (J.G.), and ‘Lines Written on 

Tweedside,’ 63 


London: 
Corporation of, 176 
Monumental brasses in, 287 
19th century slang, 452 
Society (1816), 238 
Looker (S.J.): Poems, 529 
Loughnan, Thomas, 281 
Lovelace (Richard): ‘Song to Althea,’ 98 
Lowell (J. R.): New letters, 207 
Ludolf, H. W., 106 


M 
Macleane, Laughlin (1721-77), 142 
Macpherson (James): ‘ Ossian,’ 301 





Malone (Edmond), and George Steevens, 56 
Mandeville, Sir John, 87 
Manningham (John): Diary, 113, 218 
Manorbier and Caldey, 23 
Manuscript, a Suffolk 17th century, 567 
Map (Walter): ‘De Nugis Curialium,’ 135 
Marcham, Frank, 43 
Marlowe (Christopher), an allusion to, 138 
his alleged atheism, 260, 392 
Dr. Thomas Beard and, 20 
Commination Service and, 156 
Demogorgon and, 105 
Homilies and, 8 
as Merlin, 20 
— dooms and, 356, 404, 
419 


‘Doctor Faustus,’ 158; music in, 
180; epilogue to, 182; ‘ Shore's 
Wife’ and, 526 
*Tamburlaine,’ 7, 10, 20, 137, 156, 
356, 404, 419 
Martinus Scriblerus, Memoirs of, 461 
Martyn, Charles Fuller, 43 
Mary Tudor, Queen, 4, 173 
Mather (Joseph), poet, 320 
Maturin (C. R.): His birth-date, 302 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, 351 
May-Day as Sweeps’ Day, 68 
May games in Yorkshire, 472 
Maypoles, Congreve and, 435 
Meat, winter and summer, 545 
— (Diocese of): Absence of a cathedral, 
Medlycott, Susanne, 188 
Meredith, Mrs. Charles, 524 
‘ Merlin,’ Marlowe as, 20 
Metcalfe, Walter Charles (F.S.A.), 42 
Meteorology, 121 
Meynell (Alice): A sonnet by her mother, 
303 
Microcosm, 546 
Microphotography, 441 
Middlesex, bells of, 287 
Middleton (Thomas): ‘ The Changeling,’ 247 
Miller (John), and the Junius Letters, 319 
Milner, Joseph (1744-97), 281 
Milton (John), Columbia text of, 244 
Demogorgon and, 105 
Charles Diodati and, 374 
Junius and, 250 
life records of, 198 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and Gay’s ‘ Trivia, 
98; Gehenna in, 10; Satan’s 


artillery in, 334; Thomas Keight- 
ley’s edition of, 335 
‘Samson Agonistes, 298 
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Minot and Murphy, 21 

Minster in Thanet, oak cottage at, 479 
Mirrour of Majestie, The,’ 246 

Mitford (Mary Russell), and Jane Austen, 
189 

Mitton, Lady, 31 

Monck, General George, 194 

Montagu (Jr), Edward Wortley, 524 

Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, 68 

Montgomery (James), and sweeps, 68 

More (Sir Thomas), and G. M. Hopkins, 438 

Morehouse, Launcelot, 32 

Morice (Humphrey), letters to, 162 

— (Sir Nicholas): letter to his brother, 
1 

Morris, Capt. Arthur, 86 

Morris, Mowbray, 86 


Mottoes : 
God’s providence is mine inheritance, 392, 
460, 525 
punning, 380 
Moulton, Stephen (b. 1794), 128 
Mount Pleasant, 215 
Moving pictures in 1710, 162 
tty (Walter): letter to Humphrey Morice, 
Muir (Thomas), Scottish martyr, 348 
Mummers, rustic, 64, 196, 284 
Munro (Col. Hector): his ‘famous soldier ’ 
grandson, 436 
Murphy and Minot, 21 
Museums in Modern Life, 155 
Music in ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ 180 
Musicians in early university drama, 470 


N 
Names inscribed on window glass, 304, 371, 
393, 438, 482, 525 
— (Thomas): ‘Choice of Valentines,’ 


Naval uniform, origin of, 282, 349, 416 
Nelson: last days in England, 104 
Newgate Prison, stones of, 328 

Newport, Sir Richard (d. 1570), 385, 558 


Newspapers: 

Derby, 238 

Globe, The, 19 

Pall Mall Gazette, 395 

Windsor and Eton Express, 14, 80 
Nicholson (Thomas): a binding, 259 
Non-jurors, 104, 174, 412 
Northumberland (John), Duke of, 5 
Notes and Queries, history of, 353 

a poem, 192 





Noyes (A.), and Yeats and Day Lewis, 258, 
309 


oO 


Obituary: 
Lamborn, E. A. Greening, 397 

O’Conor (Charles), and Ferdinando Warner, 
301 


*O Death, rock me on sleep,’ 98 

Office Hours, 1837-43, 16 

Ogilvy (Admiral Sir A.): his wife, 458 

Oldys, William, 99 

Op-Signorken, 195 

Order of the Coif, 64 

Oriel College (Oxford), pencil sketches at, 
523 

Orientation of churches, 265 

Orr (M. A.): ‘ Dante and the Early Astrono- 
mers,’ 83 

Orrery (Earl of): ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ 117 

Orwell (George), E. M. Forster on, 551 

Ossian controversy, notes on, 301 

Otter’s Poole, Herts., 39, 108, 129 

d’Outremeuse (Jean), and Sir John Mande- 
ville, 87 

Ovid: ‘ Metamorphosis’: its influence on 
Chaucer, 95 

Oxford, Bodleian Library at, 348 

early drama at, 470 

Oxford English Dictionary, words for the, 

369, 438 


P 


Paine (Tom), and Joseph Mather, 321 
Painters, poems giving advice to, 373 
Palindromes, 304 
Pall Mall Gazette, The, 395 
Palm Club, The, 326 
Paper-mills and paper-makers, 64, 129, 504 
Pare, William (1805-73), 83 
Parliament, fees for private Acts of, 545 
history of, 441 
Partridge (Robert), ‘ Officer,’ 435 
* Paschoe Oak,’ Devon, 503 
Pecock, Bishop Reginald, 287 
Peerage, The Complete, 92, 119, 304 
Penn (William): Three letters, 133 
Pentacre, 215 
Pepys (Samuel): his ancestry, 95 
his arms, 95 
Lady Castlemaine and, 430 
ee news-sheets and, 208, 
3 


Rugge and, 306 
‘Diary,’ 430 
Percy (William), dramatist, 21, 130 
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Periodicals: 
Africana Notes and Queries, 1 
Analecta Hibernica, 441 
Antiquaries Journal, 89, 111, 265, 287 
Chronica Botanica, 265 
Coat of Arms, The, 89 
Cornhill, 529 
East Herts. Archaeological Society’s News- 
letter, 111 
Friends’ Historical Society Journal, 133 
Furman Studies, 133, 353 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 45, 243, 309, 463 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, 353 
Historical Research (Institute of): 
Bulletin, 177, 441 
L’Intermediaire, 174 
Italian Studies, 551 
John Rylands Library Bulletin, 199 
Master Glass-Painters Journal, 485 
— and Queries, 507; series index, 89, 
174 
Revue d@ Histoire littéraire de la France, 
45, 221, 463, 485 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne, 440 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology Proceed- 
ings, 111 
Perkins (Jacob), inventor of the steam-gun, 
416 
Philip II of Spain, King, 5 
Phillips, ‘ Dog,’ 240, 570 
Phillips (Sir Thomas): 
MSS., 529 


Phrases: 


Hi-de-hi, 284, 350 

Lay-overs to catch meddlers, 35 

Like Billy-oh! , 568 

Paying through the nose, 568 

Warm nest on a rotten bough, 106 
Pickel-Brietzcke, 260 
Pickering (John), a Dominican, 203 
Piedmontese troops at York, 413 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1536), 203 


his collection of 


Place-names: 


abbreviation of, 479 
Caldey, 23 
in Cumberland, 483 
Manorbier, 23 
Plautus, 2 
Playbills, early, 99, 173 
Plimsoll shoes, 61, 152 
Pliny the Elder, his influence on Keats, 499 
Pococke (Bishop Richard): MSS. of his 1794 
tour, 503 





Pole, Cardinal, 136 
letters from George Acworth, 178, 233 
Pole (Sir William): Letter to Humphrey 
Morice, 164 
Poor Law in 1604 (the), and Mr. Serjeant 
Snigge, 422 
Pope (Alexander), essays on, 264 
his reading, 363 
Suckling and, 386, 459 
Edmund Waller and, 386, 459 
‘Martinus Scriblerus, 461 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ 40 
Post, Sunday deliveries of, 414, 460 
Potter (Francis), and Hannibal, 31 
Pound notes (1832), 260 
Prayer Book (1662), prayers for the King in, 
398, 489 
Presteigne, history of, 462 
Preistley (Jonathan), cartographer, 560 
Priestley (Joseph), cartographer, 82, 173, 239 
Printers, patron saints of, 436, 547 
Pronunciation, English, 172 
Proper names, abbreviation of, 479 
Public libraries, 506 
Punctuation, 110 
Punkey night, 350, 416 
Puns in Greek, 380 
Puzzles in Time, 568 


Q 
Quaker printers, 133 
De Quincy, Richard, 304 


Quotations: 
Avec ces vingt-six soldats ... , 326 
Decet affectus animi . . ., 106 


Dined not wisely but too well, 216 

Et nulli rei nisi poenitentiae natus, 106 

Even God cannot change the past, 216 

Fool and his words... , 174 

Frog he would a-wooing go, 172, 239 

From each according to his faculties, 282, 
350, 416 

Give us the child until he is seven, 348 

Good lump of clotted nonsense, 216 

I am the king of the castle, 80, 172, 239 

I fared like a distressed prince, 84, 218 

I hate false words, 194, 240 

I shall fall like a tree, 238 

I take my stand by Mr. Burke, 524 

In servi Deo et laetare, 18 

It is not the beginning . . . ,106 

Larger than a sardine . . ., 524 
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Long arm of coincidence, 416 

Pie-faced plug-ugly, 216 

Poets that lasting marble seek, 64 

Power of the Crown has increased... , 
194, 240 

Rules were made to be broken, 172 

A steede, a steede of matchless speed, 
568 

Stop, look, and listen, 174 

There must be a beginning of every 
matter... , 174 

Three hours a day... , 174 

To explore every avenue, 172 

We learn from History ... , 174 

What can one do when the world is his 
foe, 348 

You cannot fight against the future, 416 

You have but a few years to be young, 
194, 240 


R 


R’s pronounced as W’s, 568 

Racine, 45 

Raleigh (Sir Walter): Pronunciation of his 
name, 391, 481 

Rankins, William, 20 

Ravalet, Julien and Marguerite, 18 


Regiments: 
Royal Veteran Battalion, 370 
Surrey Volunteers, 59, 81, 99, 126, 146, 
170, 210 
Remington, Mrs., 18 
Researcher, traps for the, 422 
Rhodes (Cecil): his ancestry, 459 
Ricardo (David), bibliography, 265 
Richmond (Duchess of), and George II, 282, 
349 
Riddel (Robert): A letter from Burns, 54 
Ridley, Bishop, 5 
Riego (Miguel del), and Floriana Foscolo, 
348 


Robin Hood, 18, 108 
Chaucer and, 210 

Robinson, Jeremiah, 62 
Robotham, Robert, 19, 105, 436, 525 
“Robyn Grymbald,’ 486 
Rodburne, James and Thomas, 105 
Roland legend, the, 282 
Rosamond (Fair): Inscription in St. Mary’s, 

Oxford, 348, 438 
Rose (Hugh James), senior and junior, 523 
Rose, William Francis, 523 
Ross (Charles), Parliamentary reporter, 457 
Ross (Capt. John): His Arctic voyages, 521 
hk ~ P.): ‘ Woodstock,’ and ‘ Richard 





Rotsipen, Arnold, 237 

Rousseau, J. J., 45 

Rowcroft (Thomas), consul general, 413, 482 

Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 80 

Rowley (William): ‘The Changeling,’ 247 

Royal Academy, Dickens’s attack on the, 414 

Rugge (Thomas), and Pepys, and contem- 
porary news-sheets, 306 

Rustic Mummers, 64, 196 


Ss 

Saints : 

Clement, 193,442, 530 

Edmund, 511 

Jerome, 11 

Milburgh, 215 

Mildred, 152 

Ragner, 511 

Patron saint of printers, 436, 547 
St. Aubyn (Sir John), and Byron, 252 
Si. Clement’s Day celebrations, 442, 530 
Sandgate Castle, 525 
Savile (Sir Henry), and an anecdote, 262 
Saviolo, Vincentio, 226 
Schlezer, J. F., 33 


Schools: 


St. Olave’s, Southwark, 61 
St. Paul’s, boys at (1500-50), 454, 569 
Scarning, Norfolk, 115 
Thommassets’, 54 
Scotland, church worship in, 132 
Scott (Sir Walter), and Thomas Carew, 210 
his reading of Jonson, 521 
‘Border Minstrelsy,’ 390 
‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ 210 
Scottish Liturgy, the, 85, 326 
Scottish Psalter, 132 
Scratch Dials, 287 
Seabury (Samuel): American Liturgy, 85, 326 
Seigneux, Susanne de, 188 
Serres, Dominic, 216, 350, 548 
Seton, David, 39 
Shadwell, Thomas, 272 
Shakeshafte, William, 205 
Shakespeare (William), appreciation of, 132 
~— knowledge, 160, 
4 
Henry Chettle and, 283 
a letters and addresses, 


essays on, 440 

forgeries, 112 

Robert Greene and, 206, 283, 
349, 569 

Alexander Houghton and, 205 
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Keats and, 253 

links with, 114, 205, 385 

the scholars and, 283, 349, 569 

and Shropshire, 558 

William Strachey and, 508 

a test for variants, 513 

‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 534 

‘Hamlet, 73, 85, 538; its 
influence on Keats, 253 

. = IV, and ‘ Richard II,’ 
40 


‘Henry IV, pt, I, 383; pt. 2, 
160, 314 
‘Henry V,’ 105; an _ heraldic 
allusion in, 333 
‘Henry VI, pt. I, 112 
‘Julius Caesar,’ 19 
‘King John,’ 75, 473 
‘King Lear,’ 49, 295; Q.1 of, 
308 
*Love’s Labour’s Lost, 492 
‘Macbeth, 114, 534; at 
Windsor in 1829, 473 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 236 
“Merry Wives,’ 233 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
and ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 279, 
372 
‘Othello,’ Irving’s acting edi- 
tion, 260 
‘Richard II,’ date of, 402; 
and ‘Henry IV,’ 402; and 
Rossiter’s ‘“‘ Woodstock,’ 263 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ 181 
‘Sonnet 107,’ 205 
‘Sonnets,’ two gender forms 
in, 325 
‘The Tempest, 74, 195, 261, 
293, 294, 369 
‘Timon of Athens,’ 139 
Shawe, Mrs. Gabriel, 546 
Sheffield filesmiths (1861), strikes of, 320 
— (Earl of): Juniana in his library, 
1 
Shelley (Mary): Letter to Disraeli, 475 
Shelley (P. B.), and Demogorgon, 105 
his Lake Geneva tour, 252 
Yeats’s borrowing from, 104 
‘Ode to the West Wind,’ 77 
*The Cloud,’ and Herrick’s ‘The 
Hag,’ 341 
Shells used for drinking, 150 
Shenstone (William), and E. S. Dallas, 118 
Shingles, 19, 130 
Shropshire, Shakespeare link with, 558 





———. 


Shuttleworth, Sir Richard, 372 

Sidney (Sir Philip): ‘ Arcadia,’ 49 

Silhouette portrait, an unusual, 524 

Silver, George, 2, 28 

. 3 Gawain and the Green Knight,’ 24, 134, 
39 


Skittles, 39, 393 

Slang, 19th century London, 452 

Slingsby, Henry (fl. 1662-80), 238 

Smith, John Stafford, 21 

Smith, Sydney, 238, 240, 258, 259 

Smith, T. F. A., 304 

Smollett (Tobias): An unrecorded medical 
translation, 516 

Snigge (Mr. Serjeant), and the Poor Law in 
1604, 422 

Snuff Boking Sticks, 260 


Societies: 
Antiquaries’, 89 
Charles Lamb, 111 
Church Service, 132 
East Herts Archaeological, 111 
Friendly Societies, 1 
Friends’ Historical, 133 
Genealogists’, 463 
Gypsy Lore, 353 
Hills Family, 349 
Historical Research (Institute of), 177, 441 
Irish Manuscript Commission, 441 
London Annuity, 436 
London and Middlesex Archaeological, 
287 
London Rasselas, 370 
Master Glass Painters’, 485 
Monumental Brass, 67 
Royal Society of Arts, 155 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and 
Natural History, 111 
The ‘ T. D.’, 216 
Wiltshire Archaeological, 155 
Woodford and District Historical, 551 
Woolhope Naturalist’s Field Club, 67 
Somerset, Capt. Charles Henry, 18 
Southey (Robert): Letters to Coleridge, 124 
South Sea Company, 140 
Spanish and English, 538 
Spenser (Edmund): His use of the word 
‘Lee,’ 448 
Spires, fallen, 19 
Spoon with a crescent, 260 
Spooner, Dr. W. A., 39 
Stables (Edward), clerk of the House of 
Commons, 545 
Staffordshire (North) poems, 529 
Stained-glass artist, a, 326 
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Staple towns, 412, 482 
Star Chamber, a case before the, 444 
‘Star-spangled Banner, The,’ 21 
Steam-guns, 348, 415, 460 
Steare, Robert, 545 
Steevens, George, 215 

Edmond Malone and, 56 


Sterne (Laurence), and the author of 
*Yorick’s Sentimental Journey Con- 
tinued,’ 318 


Stevenson, James George, 42 
Stewart (James), of Jamaica, 120 
Stokes, Adrian (d. 1586), 171 
Strachey (William), and Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, 508 
Strasburg (Count), Russian general, 193, 372 
Stratford-on-Avon, Hall’s Croft at, 436 
earliest newspaper, 52 

Stubbe, Christopher, 295 
Stukeley (W.): his lamp, 265 
Sturm, Admiral, 458 
Suffolk (Henry), Duke of, 5 
Suffolk manuscript, a 17th century, 567 
Sunday deliveries of letters, 414, 460 
Sundials, 261, 416 

motto, a, 260 

reflective, 63, 108 


Surnames: 


Barker, 238 
Furner, 414, 504, 570 
Heroy, 370 
Martin, 172 
Raleigh, 391, 481 
Scathelock, 108 
assumed, 126 
playing on, 526 
Y for I in, 172 
Swift (Jonathan): his ancestors, 314 
his uncle and grandfather, 107 
influence on Keats, 499 
Yahoos and Houyhnhnms, 182, 317 
*Gulliver’s Travels,’ and Africa, 182 
* Martinus Scriblerus,’ 461 
__ ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 249 
Swift (Thomas), ‘brother to Dean Swift, 
407, 481 
“| (Barnham), Viscount Carlingford, 41, 


Swyfte, William, 107 


T 
ee manners, English and American, 128, 





Talfourd, Thomas Noon, 20 


Taliesin quoted by Archbishop Ussher, 347 

Tell (William): his bow, 348, 415 

Tenant (1796-1832; 1855), letters from his 
landlord, 342 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord): 
* subtle beast ’ in, 564 

Texas, University of, 133 

Thackeray (W. M.), at a sweeps’ banquet, 
69 


Thaxted (Essex), church bells at, 133 
Thomassets’ School, 54 

Thompson (Christiana): A sonnet, 303 
Thompson, William (1785-1833), 83 
Thoreau, and William Allingham, 39 
Thornhill, Sir James, 38 

Three Pillars of Learning, the, 328 
Time, puzzles in, 568 

‘Tit for Tat, 150 

Tomb, a Kent, 281 


* Guinevere,’ 


Tospoa, 61 
Totem pole, a, 106, 394 
Tourneur (Cyril): ‘The Revenger's 
Tragedy,’ 338 
Trevethick (Trecothick), Alderman, 259, 
327, 416 
Trollope, Anthony, 242, 484 
his Library, 476 
‘“Macdermots of  Ballycloran, 


563 
Tryon, Admiral Sir George, 33 
Turner (Henry): MS. history of West- 
minster, 149 
Turner’s Blacking, 80 
Turn-spit dogs, 503 
Twickenham (Lord), and sweeps, 70 


U 
Udall, Nicholas, 223 
University drama, musicians in early, 470 
Up Jenkins, 128, 217 
Upton, (?) Nicholas, 377 
D’Urfey (Thomas): ‘A Common-Wealth of 
Women,’ 97 
Ussher (Archbishop), quoting Taliesin, 347 


v 


Verrio (Antonio), artist, 436 
Virgins, Parable of the Ten, 156 
Vortigern, 200 


Ww 


Waifs and Strays, 303, 391 
=" (Colonel William), deified in India, 
81, 437 
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Walpole (Lady Catherine), and Ugo Foscolo, 
546 


Walpole, Horatio, 464 
Walton (Izaak): His daughter Anne, 238 
Walton (Izaak), of Banbury, 16 
Waltz, the, 350 
Warner (F.): ‘History of Ireland, 301 
Webster (John): ‘Duchess of Malfi,” name 
of God in, 231 
‘White Devil,’ 232 
Wentworth (Godfrey): Account of the York 
Election of 1741, 142 
Westbury, Bucks., 61, 152 
Westminster, history of, 149 
White, Henry Kirke, 39 
Whiter, Walter, 149 
Wilkins (George): ‘The 
Enforced Marriage,’ 272 
Will, a singular, 276, 350 
a versified, 298 
Willford, Thomas, 435 
William of ye 150 
Willis, Dr. Thomas, 
“a (Robert) : The Coblers Prophesie,’ 
1 
Wiltshire Antiquities, 127 
County Records, 155 
Victoria County History of, 287 
Wind (the great), of 18 Feb. 1661, 208 
Window glass, names cut on, 304, 371, 393, 
438, 482, 525 
Windsor and Eton Express, 14, 80 
Windsor in 1829, ‘Macbeth’ at, 473 
1850 postal services, 414, 460 
Witchcraft, 114 
Wood (William): Letters from France, 464 
Woodfall (H. S.), and John Miller, 319 
Woodford (Essex), history of, 572 


Miseries of 


Words: 


buzaglo, 524 
dribble, drible, 389 
faculty, 458 
falsify, 130 

lee, 448 





lint-swingling, 390 
manfare, 526 
meng, 389 
nostalgia, 397 
pining, 389 
plimsoll, 61, 152 
shingles, 19, 130 
tospoa, 61 
vinquish, 389 
whitewash, 369, 438 
yahoo, 317, 504 = 
in Johnson's Dictionary, 36, 55, 164, 249, 4 
338, 516, 541, 561 
not in Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 86 
Wordsworth, articles on, 353 
Byron and, 286 
Coxe’s ‘Travels in Switz 
land’ and, 144 E 
a letter to Henry Crabb Robin | 
son, 145 ‘ 
his tour of 1790, 144 & 
verses cut into a summer-house 
window, 482 4 
* Excursion,’ 76 
‘Worthies, the Nine,’ 492 
Worthing, maps of, 154 
Wriothesley, anagram of, 492 
Wyatt, Matthew Digby, 550 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas (1521-54), 5, 173 


Y 


Yahoos of the African Travellers, 182 
and Houyhnhnms, 317 
Yeats ve B.), and Noyes and Day 
258, 309 


‘ The Cat and The Moon,’ 35 

‘A Woman Homer Sung,’ 104 
Yeowell, James, 104, 174 . 3 
by (C.M.): ‘The Daisy Chain,’ 503, 


‘Yorick’s Sentimental Journey Continued,’ 
authorship of, 318 
York, 1741 election at, 142 
Piedmontese troops at, 413 
Yorkshire folk-drama, 472 
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